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SNOWDROPS. 

How  beauteous  in  the  opening  j^ear 

Are  sn'owdrops  when  they  reappear  ! 

Their  tender  leaf  of  virgin  white 

Defies  the  chilly  winds  of  night ; 

They  bloom  uninjured,  though  around 

The  snow  lies  thick  upon  the  ground ; 

No  flowers  of  other  sort  we  spy — 

They  wait  for  more  inviting  sky. 

Does  rjot  the  snowdrop  speak  with  truth 

To  all  of  us  about  our  youth  ? 

How  tender  then  were  heart  and  mind, 

And  innocent  and  free  and  kind  ! 

How  joyed  we  whensoe'er  our  ways 

Called  forth  from  friends  the  word  of  praise  ! 

What  hopes  and  expectations  bright 

Reigned  in  our  breast  from  morn  till  night ! 

Though  grief  might  oft  a  pang  impart, 

It  could  not  stale  our  youthful  heart ; 

Soon  Fancy  with  her  airy  train 

Charmed  all  our  joys  to  life  again. 

Oh,  may  we  to  our  latest  day 

The  snowdrop's  purity  display, 


Village  Life  at  Morn  and  Eve 

And  with  sweet  vernal  influence  glad 
Those  who  with  wintry  glooms  are  sad  ! 
Then  snowdrops,  while  they  please  our  eyes, 
Will  teach  us  to  be  truly  wise. 


VILLAGE  LIFE  AT  MORN  AND  EVE. 

O  Phcebus,  how  intently  do  our  eyes 
Watch  for  thy  coming  in  the  morning  skies  ! 
The  world  to  life  a  stranger  must  remain 
Till  thou  art  shining  in  thy  place  again. 
How  soon  do  mists  and  vapours  of  the  night, 
Touched  by  thy  magic  influence,  take  to  flight, 
And  charms  they  hid  of  grove  and  spacious  field 
Rise  on  our  vision  perfectly  revealed  ! 
Sweet  freshening  airs  attend  the  happy  hour, 
And  wake  in  living  things  each  languid  power. 
On  every  side  the  birds  with  tuneful  lay 
Pour  out  their  welcome  to  the  god  of  day  ; 
With  equal  ardour  see  the  human  train 
Betake  them  to  their  fond  pursuits  again  : 
The  ploughman  by  his  team  now  goes  along, 
And  sings  at  intervals  his  artless  song ; 
The  sturdy  woodman  with  repeated  blow 
Aims  at  some  tree  mature  to  lay  it  low, 
And  mowers  in  the  meadows,  ever  blithe, 
Luxuriant  growths  are  cutting  with  the  scythe. 


Village  Life  at  Morn  and  Eve  3 

At  home,  their  consorts  with  a  thousand  arts 

Are  eager  to  perform  their  gentle  parts ; 

By  busy  hand  and  brain,  now  here,  now  there, 

A  look  of  order  things  are  made  to  wear. 

The  children  are  despatched — 'tis  morning's  rule — 

With  sleek  appearance  to  the  village  school, 

And  love  doth  not  forget  the  meal  to  stay 

The  husband's  appetite  at  close  of  day. 

Where'er  we  turn,  a  lively  scene  we  view — 

A  scene  of  toil,  yet  of  enjoyment  too. 

More  tranquil  is  the  state  which  evening  brings 

To  leafy  landscape  and  to  living  things. 

Thine  orb,  O  Phcebus,  sinking  in  the  west, 

Proclaims  to  all  the  world  returning  rest ; 

Each  hill  and  dale,  at  noontide  which  were  clear, 

Reposing  now  in  misty  light  appear  ; 

The  silvery  streams  that  sparkled  in  the  sun 

No  lon^_r  with  a  sparkling  current  run  ; 

Soon  through  the  shady  grove  the  feathered  throng 

Will  cease  to  sing  their  sweet  and  joyous  song. 

The  labourers  from  the  fields,  their  duties  o'er. 

Now  point  their  footsteps  toward  their  cottage  door, 

Where  tender  wives  and  children  who  are  gay 

Stand  ready  to  salute  them  in  the  way. 

Around  the  ruddy  hearth  all,  at  their  ease, 

Will  find  in  simple  things  a  power  to  please. 

And  rest  will  yield  of  sweetness  larger  store, 

Because  of  lengthy  toils  which  went  before. 

Can  cities  with  their  crowded  haunts  display 

Superior  forms  of  spending  life's  short  day 


Four  Stages  in  the  Progress  of  Truth 

To  those  which  villagers'  pursuits  disclose 
From  morn's  awakening  hour  to  night's  repose  ? 
With  brisker  current  urban  life  may  flow, 
Its  work  be  brighter,  pleasures  have  more  glow, 
But  who  for  these  would  change  the  peaceful  hours 
Which  rustics  can  enjoy  'mid  sylvan  bowers  ? 
Most  happy  in  the  end  will  be  the  man 
Who  lives  most  nearly  to  great  Nature's  plan. 


FOUR  STAGES  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF  TRUTH. 

Should  some  philosopher  proclaim  a  plan 
By  which  he  hopes  to  raise  his  fellow-man, 
Small  favour  will  reward  his  generous  aim  ; 
Through  all  the  world  experience  is  the  same  : 
Loud  shouts  the  multitude — the  fact  how  sad  ! — 
'  Philosopher,  go  to,  thou'rt  surely  mad  !' 

Still,  undeterred  by  scorn,  the  son  of  light 

Clings  to  the  cause  of  truth  with  all  his  might. 

His  arguments  he  marshals,  tells  them  out, 

And  lends  them  influence  by  his  looks  devout. 

Alas  !  the  neighbours  unconvinced  remain, 

And  '  Dreamer  !'  '  Fool !'  are  cries  which  on  him  rain. 

The  third  development  by  which  the  truth 
Goes  forward  in  its  growth,  like  man  from  youth, 
Marks  the  bright  epoch  when  mankind  admit 
The  change  projected  in  itself  is  fit : 


The  Self-centred  Hypochondriac 

Not  that  the  final  triumph  is  now  won, 
And  Reason's  undisputed  reign  begun — 
Some  hesitating  souls  still  feebly  pipe  : 
'  For  this  advance  the  times  are  scarcely  ripe  !' 

Now  let  us  pass  to  that  last  stage  which  sees 

Reforms,  once  scouted,  every  person  please. 

Will  not  their  champions  in  this  hour  obtain 

Some  praises  to  atone  for  all  their  pain  ? 

Ah,  no  !  forthwith  from  every  former  foe 

The  words  will  spring  :   '  We  always  told  you  so  !' 


THE  SELF-CENTRED  HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

In  search  of  health  the  man  of  whom  I  sing 

Tastes  oT  the  waters  from  each  famous  spring  : 

To  Malvern,  Bath,  to  Harrogate  he  flies, 

Their  several  nostrums  for  his  ills  he  tries. 

Hope  makes  each  place  a  paradise  at  first ; 

But  one  by  one  they're  quitted,  and  they're  cursed. 

The  doctors  who  are  summoned  to  his  side 

Successively  sustain  a  wound  to  pride  : 

Unable  to  relieve  his  fancied  woe. 

His  wrath  they  kindle,  and  are  told  to  '  go.' 

Dependants  who  prepare  his  dainty  meats 

Are  petulantly  styled  a  band  of  cheats  ; 

To  please  his  palate  howsoe'er  they  wish, 

He  spies  dyspepsia  lurking  in  each  dish  ; 


The  Self -centred  Hypochondriac 

Too  rich  the  viands,  or  too  plain,  he  cries, 
And  then  some  other  blemish  in  them  lies. 
Thus  does  our  subject,  whom  we  pity  still, 
His  neighbours'  bosoms  with  dejection  fill. 
Mark  now  with  what  assiduous  care  he'll  fold 
Stout  garments  round  him  to  protect  from  cold, 
And  how  when  journeymg  he  will  raise  an  eye. 
Which  tells  of  terror  at  a  lowering  sky. 
Acute  imaginartion  pictures  woes 
From  every  source  and  everywhere  he  goes. 
Dear  valetudinarian,  Nature  gives 
Sound  health  to  none  who  in  this  fashion  lives. 
Forget  thyself,  put  craven  fears  aside — 
Disease  to  dread  by  secret  link  is  tied  ; 
Contemplate  duty,  note  its  opening  field  ; 
To  meet  it  bravely  all  thy  powers  yield  ; 
Let  thy  solicitude  for  others  rise. 
And  act  with  energy  when  suffering  cries. 
This  outward  working  of  the  life  within 
New  play  of  healthful  forces  will  begin  ; 
'Twill  foster  all  thy  vigour  of  to-day. 
And  with  to-morrow's  dawn  increase  its  sway. 
How  sweet  to  think  by  Nature  'tis  decreed 
That  goodly  living  to  good  health  shall  lead  ! 
This  rule  so  grand,  so  merciful,  and  wise, 
Directs  our  minds  to  Him  who  rules  the  skies  ; 
He  is  its  Author,  He  deserves  our  praise 
For  granting  us  such  ease  in  virtue's  ways. 


Just  Judgment 


JUST  JUDGMENT. 

Allow  for  the  warp  which,  inherent  and  strong, 
To  him  whom  you  judge  may  by  nature  belong  ; 
So  truth  by  your  verdict  shall  not  be  ashamed 
When  men  by  your  tongue  for  their  doings  are  blamed. 

Allow  for  defects  which  will  always  exist 
Where  culture  in  youth  has  been  faulty,  or  missed ; 
So,  safe  in  discerning,  you  still  shall  escape 
The  pitfalls  for  men  unobservant  that  gape. 

Allow  for  environment,  mighty  to  mould 
E'en  those  of  a  character  sluggish  and  cold  ; 
For  oft  will  the  cause  of  some  conduct  you  chide 
Be  seen  in  surroundings  of  men  to  reside. 

False  judgftient  a  gulf  between  brethren  doth  fix, 
Which  keeps  them  apart  like  Tartarean  Styx  ; 
But  men  were  intended  by  God  to  agree, 
And  happy  in  serving  each  other  to  be. 


THE  CAGED  LARK. 

How  sweet  the  air,  how  bright  the  morn- 
While  in  this  cage  I  sit  forlorn —  ! 
I  hear  around  the  feathered  throng 
Pour  out  incessantly  their  song  ; 


The   Union-House 

They  flit  at  will  from  spray  to  spray 
And  happy  are  the  livelong  day. 
But  wings  on  which  I  might  arise 
And  reach  with  ease  the  lofty  skies 
Are  spread,  alas  !  with  flutter  vain 
While  in  this  prison  I  remain. 
Come,  friend  unknown,  my  lot  relieve, 
And  grant  me  freedom  to  receive  ; 
Above  thy  head  my  sweetest  note 
I'll  warble  from  my  liquid  throat, 
To  thank  thee  for  the  deed  so  fair 
That  gives  the  lark  again  to  air. 


THE  UNION-HOUSE. 

The  Union-House  !     Who  entereth  there  ? 

The  rogue  and  the  vagabond,  some  will  declare. 

'Tis  a  place  which  gives  shelter  to  those  who  would  shirk 

The  law  that  life's  bread  must  be  won  by  life's  work. 

Look  nearer,  my  friends  ;  does  that  face  which  you  scan 

Proclaim  its  possessor  a  valueless  man  ? 

See  you  not  in  its  honest  expression  a  proof 

Ill-luck  has  assigned  him  a  workhouse  roof? 

There  are  paupers  in  wards  with  maladies  sore. 

And  paupers  whose  summers  are  even  four-score, 

And  others  who,  blemished  in  body,  are  fain 

To  bestow  on  their  tasks  what  of  strength  they  retain. 


The  Union- House 

Oh,  who  so  hard-hearted  would  venture  to  scorn 
This  company,  suffering,  feeble,  forlorn  ? 
And  none  who  in  temper  are  thoughtful  and  mild 
Will  fail  to  remember  the  workhouse  child. 
No  father's  protection,  no  mother's  caress, 
Respond  to  the  tale  of  its  secret  distress. 
Injustice  may  cause  it  with  anger  to  burn. 
To  whom  can  the  Union  infant  turn  ? 
The  shadows  are  falling,  the  night  is  cold. 
Soon  the  casual  ward  will  its  inmates  fold, 
A  band  that  is  battered  in  body  and  mind 
Through  causes  of  every  conceivable  kind — 
Some  proving  the  pauper  dishonest  in  heart. 
And  some  that  he  acted  a  virtuous  part. 
The  Union-House  !  let  us  ever  beware 
How  we  speak  of  our  brethren  harboured  there  ! 
Competitive  principles,  governing  life, 
Demolish -the  weak  in  the  consequent  strife  ; 
'Tis  but  just  in  return  that  the  victors  provide 
A  place  where  the  vanquished  in  fight  may  reside, 
A  home  which,  affording  them  shelter  and  bread. 
May  enable  them  always  to  lift  up  their  head. 


10  Life  at  Lucas's  Hospital 


LIFE  AT  LUCAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Should  some  proud  cynic  say  that  none  are  kind, 
Let  such  behold  these  walls,  and  change  his  mind. 
Here  he  may  see  how  in  the  days  of  old 
One  man  to  help  his  fellows  gave  his  gold. 
This  house,  by  Henry  Lucas'  bounty  reared, 
Three  hundred  brethren  at  the  least  has  steered 
All  safely  through  that  portion  of  their  life 
Which,  coming  last,  unfits  for  vigorous  strife. 
Here  have  they  dwelt  at  ease,  put  griefs  away. 
And  picked  up  comfort  with  each  dawning  day. 
No  tyrant  has  inspired  them  with  alarm  ; 
Once  landed  here,  their  lot  is  free  from  harm  ; 
Secure  their  daily  bread,  their  rulers  kind, 
No  cause  of  misery  the  brethren  find, 
But  garden-culture,  sweetest  air,  repose, 
Make  life  delightful  to  its  final  close. 
The  giddy  world  in  search  of  pleasures  may 
Change  sable  night  to  artificial  day. 
But  those  who  dwell  in  this  abode  will  ne'er 
Exhausting  joys  like  these  desire  to  share. 
Who  would  in  quest  of  false  possessions  roam, 
When  treasures  which  are  true  he  has  at  home? 


Grandmother's  Chair  ii 


GRANDMOTHER'S  CHAIR. 

Choice  articles  deck  my  apartment,  but  where 
Is  there  one  which  I  prize  Hke  my  grandmother's  chair? 
I  conceal  not  the  weakness  :  mine  eyes  at  the  sight 
Drop  tears,  which  betoken  both  grief  and  delight. 

'Tis  not  that  tUe  chair,  if  perchance  it  were  sold, 
Would  comrnand  in  the  market  a  sum  of  fine  gold  ; 
To  strangers  its  value  would  be  but  its  make, 
To  me  it  is  precious  for  grandmother's  sake. 

I  remember  her  form  and  the  peace  in  her  look, 
As  she  sat  in  that  chair  and  bent  over  her  book. 
And  how  she  would  smile  when,  approaching,  I  spoke. 
And  ventured  her  tresses  of  silver  to  stroke. 

Dear  grandmother  now  has  deserted  this  room  ; 
She  lies  where  we  laid  her  to  rest  in  the  tomb, 
But  her  soul  has,  all  joyous,  from  bondage  quite  free, 
Gone  upward  to  heaven,  its  glories  to  see. 

Though  buried  her  body,  her  spirit  away, 
I  still  have  her  chair  close  beside  me  to-day. 
And  esteem  it  I  will  as  the  chiefest  in  worth 
Of  all  the  possessions  I  have  on  this  earth. 


12  Be  Aspii'iii^i(  ill  Spirit 


BE  ASPIRING  IN  SPIRIT. 

Be  aspiring  in  spirit,  improving  your  life  ; 

Be  devoted  to  peace  and  a  hater  of  strife  ; 

Be  willing  to  labour,  each  duty  to  do; 

Be  just  in  your  conduct  to  neighbours,  and  true  ; 

Be  ever  desirous  from  others  to  learn  ; 

Be  ready  to  aid  them  with  knowledge  in  turn  ; 

Be  modest  in  manners,  be  generous,  mild  ; 

Be  specially  tender  to  woman  and  child  ; 

Be  valiant  when  foemen  are  raging  around  ; 

Be  faithful  to  friends  in  each  circumstance  found  ; 

Be  forward  to  raise  a  poor  man  who  is  down ; 

Be  mindful  you  never  on  poverty  frown ; 

Be  pure  in  your  motives,  and  one  who  can  hear 

Behests  of  the  conscience  within  him  quite  clear ; 

Be  full  of  conviction  that  God  is  above 

Befriending  mankind  with  His  bountiful  love. 


NO  ONE  CAN  HAVE  MANY  BOSOM  FRIENDS. 

We  live  in  a  world  which  is  teeming  with  men, 
The  number  so  great  it  exceedeth  our  ken ; 
But  think  on  the  subject,  dear  friend  :  is  it  true 
There  are  six  who  possess  a  full  knowledge  of  you  ? 
So  widely  we  differ  in  make  and  in  mould. 
Some  fervid  in  temper,  some  stolid  and  cold, 


No  One  can  have  many  Bosom  Friends       13 

Such  gaping  divisions  from  training  and  birth 
Arise  between  those  who  inhabit  this  earth, 
That  men  for  long  years  may  together  be  cast, 
And  part  from  each  other  quite  strangers  at  last. 
Reflections  like  these  will  a  reason  reveal 
Why  deep  in  our  heart  we  should  gratitude  feel 
If,  seeking  for  friendship,  Fate  grant  that  we  find 
Two  or  three  of  completely  congenial  mind. 
Discovered,  'twere  wise  to  esteem  them  to-day, 
And  by  kindness  endeavour  to  keep  them  for  aye. 
Few  evils  exist  which  are  totally  bad — 
In  most  there  is  something  our  spirits  to  glad. 
Thus  comfort  is  met  with  in  Nature's  decree 
That  men  in  their  hearts  shall  but  seldom  agree, 
For  sweeter  the  joy  which  from  friendship  is  gained 
When  the  treasure  itself  is  so  rarely  obtained. 


THE  POWER  OF  SONG. 

Song  suits  us  when  our  heart  is  light, 
And  when  our  skies  are  shining  bright  ; 
Its  happy  strains  our  tongues  employ 
To  give  expression  to  our  joy. 

Song  suits  us  In  our  hours  of  grief: 
We  listen,  and  we  gain  relief; 
Fond  memory's  pains  are  lulled  to  rest, 
And  hope  is  kindled  in  the  breast. 


14  British  Tars 

Song  suits  us  when  our  soul  would  rise 
To  some  proud,  daring  enterprise  ; 
Our  latent  powers  it  seems  to  fan, 
And  makes  us  long  to  play  the  man. 

Sad  would  the  world  become,  and  drear, 
If  song  should  ever  disappear ; 
A  songless  world  would  be  like  rose 
Which  charms  of  scent  no  longer  knows. 


BRITISH  TARS. 

Britannia  with  affection  and  with  pride 

Beholds  her  tars  on  billowy  seas  who  ride ; 

She  knows  their  brawny  frames,  their  hearts  how  true, 

How  forward  each  his  duty  is  to  do. 

Safe  in  her  guarded  home  she  gaily  smiles. 

When  foes  are  menacing  these  happy  isles. 

Well  she  remembers  that  in  days  of  yore 

The  Spaniard  tried  to  seize  upon  her  shore, 

And  how  in  later  times  a  Gallic  host 

Made  her  subjection  its  contemptuous  boast ; 

These  longed  to  turn  her  subjects  into  slaves, 

But  tars  still  kept  her  mistress  of  the  waves. 

The  valour  which  they  showed  in  warfare  past 

They  shall  display  as  long  as  war  shall  last ; 

Devoted  hath  the  British  sailor  been, 

And  shall  remain  devoted  to  his  Queen. 
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The  tar,  though  brave,  is  almost  like  a  child, 
So  simple,  so  confiding,  and  so  mild  ; 
He  jokes,  he  sings,  is  always  blithe  in  heart. 
Yet  tales  of  grief  will  cause  his  tears  to  start ; 
His  feeling  for  a  woman  would  you  know, 
Presume  to  strike  one  in  his  sight  a  blow. 
No  land  can  furnish,  be  it  near  or  far, 
A  man  to  match  the  jovial  British  tar. 
Shame  would  it  be  if,  when  his  toils  are  o'er, 
And  age  obliges  him  to  hug  the  shore, 
His  native  country  should  forgetful  be 
Of  all  his  faithful  service  on  the  sea. 
Britannia,  noble  Queen,  will  always  guard 
Her  gallant  seamen  from  a  fate  so  hard ; 
'Tis  her  delight  to  watch  them  in  their  prime. 
Defending  her  possessions  in  each  clime  ; 
'Twill  egual  pleasure  yield  her  to  befriend 
These  heroes  when  their  ocean  life  shall  end. 
Safe  in  some  humble  home,  his  mates  around, 
In  life's  decline  the  sailor  shall  be  found  ] 
No  whistling  winds  will  break  his  nightly  rest, 
No  perils  of  the  deep  his  courage  test; 
But,  anchored  firm  in  waters  which  are  calm. 
Naught  shall  he  reck  of  labours  or  alarm. 


i6  Tnie  Freedom 


TRUE  FREEDOM 


True  freedom  !     What  is  it  ?     Does  privileged  birth 

Confer  it  on  some  who  inhabit  this  earth  ? 

Do  men  in  this  happy  condition  rejoice 

When  they  quake  at  no  ruler's  tyrannical  voice  ? 

Is  a  freeman  a  man  who,  whene'er  it  may  please, 

Can  a  continent  cross  or  sail  over  the  seas  ? 

Ah,  no  !  we  may  be  to  such  liberty  born, 

Yet  in  spirit  be  slaves  in  a  prison  forlorn. 

A  man  m.ay  be  daring  when  foes  are  in  sight, 

And  put  them  to  rout  with  astonishing  might ; 

But  though  in  such  combat  his  power  may  appal, 

Dread  of  public  opinion  may  hold  him  in  thrall. 

Full  oft  we  may  witness  again  how  mankind 

Will  appear  independent  in  actions  and  mind. 

Yet  yield  in  their  heart  to  a  sordid  desire, 

While  displaying  this  outward,  mechanical  fire. 

The  freeman  is  he  in  whose  soul  is  a  shrine 

For  the  worship  of  Truth,  that  goddess  divine  : 

Day  by  day  does  he  render,  her  smile  to.  secure, 

The  gift  of  a  life  which  is  tender  and  pure — 

Good  thoughts  and  good  aims,  and  the  issues  they  breed 

In  benevolent  word  and  beneficent  deed. 

Fair  Truth  in  requital  makes  each  devotee 

From  tyrants  within  and  without  to  be  free 

In  wrath  they  may  threaten,  and  vengeance  essay, 

But  the  shield  of  the  goddess  will  keep  them  at  bay. 
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The  lover  of  Truth  will  by  Fashion  be  told 
He  must  live  by  her  rules  or  be  left  in  the  cold  ; 
Authority  seated  aloft  will  declare 
Such  a  rebel  deserves  to  be  brought  to  despair  ; 
Mean  Jealousy's  band  will  assemble  and  try 
To  compel  him  the  creed  of  his  life  to  deny  ; 
Self-love  to  his  heart  will  a  whisper  convey — 
Compliance  is  easy,  let  scruples  give  way ! 
But,  scorning  alil<e  the  approaches  of  each, 
Their  menace  and  rage  and  sophistical  speech. 
Truth's  worshipper  clings  to  his  goddess,  for  she 
Hath  made  him  quite  happy  in  making  him  free. 


CHRISTMAS  WISHES. 

Our  friends,  both  near  and  far  away, 
We  shall  recall  on  Christmas  Day ; 
While  seated  round  the  brightening  flame 
We'll  run  them  o'er,  yes,  every  name  ; 
And  as  their  well-known  forms  arise. 
And  seem  to  stand  before  our  eyes. 
For  each  there  shall  at  once  be  heard 
Some  cordial  and  some  kindly  word. 
First  will  spring  forth  a  wish  that  we 
More  frequently  old  friends  could  see, 
Could  clasp  their  hand  and  hear  the  voice 
Which  used  to  make  our  hearts  rejoice. 
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The  Attractions  of  Old  Age 

Then,  while  there  glows  this  generous  fire, 
We  shall  express  a  strong  desire 
That  every  aim  of  every  friend 
May  issue  in  successful  end, 
That  peace  be  theirs  which  gives  delight. 
And  hope  that  makes  the  future  bright ; 
For  them  we'll  ask  of  fortune  more — 
Good  health  and  wealth,  a  plenteous  store. 
Dear  friend,  believe  it  to  be  true, 
These  wishes  will  extend  to  you. 


THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  OLD  AGE. 

Some  give  their  praise  to  youth's  gay  golden  hours, 
And  some  to  men  when  in  their  perfect  powers ; 
Some  praise  nor  youth  nor  manhood  in  its  prime, 
But  reckon  age  the  most  alluring  time. 

Youth  is  untutored  in  the  gentle  art 
Of  stooping  to  perform  a  minor  part ; 
Self  to  suppress  !  why,  living  would  be  pain 
To  youthful  spirits  under  such  a  strain. 

Man  in  maturity  pursues  with  strife 
The  settled  objects  of  an  anxious  life  ; 
Bent  on  success  in  all  his  personal  plans, 
His  neighbours'  interests  he  but  lightly  scans. 
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But  age,  sweet,  chastened  age,  how  different  thou  ! 
To  raise  another  thou  canst  meekly  bow  ; 
E'en  smiles  are  seen  upon  thy  kindly  face 
When  scorn  assigns  thee  an  unhonoured  place. 

All  selfish  aims  from  thy  career  have  fled  ; 
And  false  ambitions  in  thy  breast  are  dead ; 
Thy  pity  is  abundant ;  grief  and  woe 
Call  out  thy  tender  words,  make  tears  to  flow. 

As  mellow  fruits  of  autumn  gain  our  praise, 
So  with  delight  do  we  behold  thy  traits  ; 
Thy  bud,  thy  tender  leaf  and  blossom  past, 
Ripe  excellence  in  thee  appears  at  last. 


THE  ASS. 

Despised,  oppressed,  the  poets  have  let  pass, 

Without  the  tribute  of  a  verse,  the  ass  ; 

Our  singers  into  fame  are  wont  to  lift 

Both  living  things  and  those  without  this  gift ; 

The  ass  remains  unable  to  inspire 

A  single  spark  of  this  poetic  fire. 

Poor,  patient  friend  !  forgotten  though  thou  be, 

And  merits  of  no  sort  be  seen  in  thee. 

My  pen  shall  scorn  the  world's  unkindly  ways, 

And  give  thee  willingly  thy  meed  of  praise. 
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20  The  Ass 

Small  worth  my  numbers  may  perchance  possess, 

But  genuine  feeling  they  will  still  express. 

Humanity,  we're  told  on  every  side, 

Is  marching  forward  with  gigantic  stride ; 

All  tyrannies  that  curse  the  human  race 

Her  powerful  arm  is  shortly  to  efface. 

E'en  birds  and  beasts  acquiring  are  fresh  rights, 

Won  by  the  battle  which  she  bravely  fights  ; 

But  where  in  all  this  progress  is,  alas  ! 

A  charter  of  new  blessings  for  the  ass  ? 

Yoked  to  great  burdens,  mark  him  strive  and  strain, 

While  blows  from  barbarous  whips  upon  him  rain  ; 

No  tender  touch  of  hand  his  spirit  cheers, 

No  word  of  sympathy  salutes  his  ears. 

'Tis  not  esteemed  a  crime,  'tis  held  a  mood, 

If  anyone  deprive  him  of  his  food. 

Ingratitude,  vile  feature  !  loves  to  wreak 

Its  spite  and  vengeance  on  this  being  meek. 

Yet  who  that  ponders  can  a  reason  find 

Why  men  to  asses  should  be  thus  unkind  ? 

The  animal  may  not  in  shape  excel, 

But  other  animals  are  plain  as  well ; 

Sweet  music  in  his  voice  may  not  arise. 

But  who  admires  the  brilliant  peacock's  cries  ? 

Though  slow  the  pace  at  which  he  travels,  still 

He  tugs  at  cumbrous  carriage  with  a  will ; 

No  dainty  viands  doth  his  palate  ask 

In  just  requital  of  his  daily  task  ; 

Contentedly  he  grazes,  finds  enough 

Where  thistles  bloom  and  grasses  are  quite  rough. 
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Ill-treated  friend  !  'tis  not  thine  own  deserts 
Which  bring  upon  thee  all  thy  numerous  hurts  ; 
'Tis  thy  defencelessness,  thy  yielding  ways, 
Which  tempt  the  ruffian  to  make  sad  thy  days. 
Born  with  a  name  that's  bad,  and  bred  in  scorn. 
What  wonder  if  thou  lead'st  a  life  forlorn  ? 
'Tis  deemed  a  virtue,  where  the  mind  is  crass, 
To  beat  and  vilify  the  gentle  ass. 
But  one  there  is  determined  to  uphold 
Thy  merit  in  a  world  unjust  and  cold  ; 
I  know  thy  worth  and  all  thou  dost  endure, 
And  fain  would  prove  thy  benefactor  sure. 
Let  others  curse  thee,  I  will  give  caress. 
And,  where  I  can,  make  thy  distresses  less  ; 
I  hold  thee  sensible — yea,  quick  in  mind 
To  do  man's  bidding  when  his  words  are  kind, 
And  while  my  pen  a  plea  has  power  to  write. 
Thy  cause  I  will  defend  with  all  my  might. 


A  REFLECTION. 1 

Man  but  guesses  whence  he  came; 
What  his  end  he  cannot  name. 
Mystery  dark,  whate'er  his  mind. 
Makes  him  walk  in  manner  blind. 
Pitying  mortals'  painful  plight, 
Hope,  like  star  which  cheers  the  night, 
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The  Rustic  Lover  and  the  Maiden 

Came  to  calm  us,  dry  our  tears, 
Take  the  sting  from  all  our  fears. 
Let  but  hope  our  bosom  fill. 
Toil  we  can,  and  sorrow  still  ; 
Wait  with  patience  till  the  day 
Fate  shall  summon  us  away. 
Brothers,  let  so  kind  a  guest 
Find  a  place  within  your  breast, 
There  to  dwell  and  give  you  rest. 


THE  RUSTIC  LOVER  AND  THE  MAIDEN. 

Down  in  the  valley,  sweet  maiden,  with  me, 
Come,  stray,  while  I  whisper  a  something  to  thee. 
The  sun  is  declining  and  quiet  is  there ; 
To  the  vale  without  waiting  then  let  us  repair. 

Ah  !  yonder  I  mark  an  inviting  retreat ; 
'Tis  made  for  my  purpose,  bend  thither  thy  feet : 
No  sound  but  the  singing  of  birds  will  be  near, 
While  I  breathe  out  the  hopes  which  to  me  are  so  dear. 

Fair  maiden,  for  long  I  have  felt  that  my  life 
Would  be  blissful  if  I  could  win  thee  for  a  wife  ; 
Oh,  chide  not  my  boldness,  but  graciously  say 
The  word  that  will  make  me  triumphant  to-day. 
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No  flocks  and  no  herds  are  possessions  of  mine, 
No  gold  if  we  marry  will  then  become  thine  ; 
Poor  rustic  am  I,  who  must  labour  for  bread, 
But  love  thou  shalt  have  if  the  rustic  thou'lt  wed. 

Fond  youth,  in  thy  face  I  can  honesty  read, 
And  touched  is  my  heart  by  the  way  that  you  plead ; 
Be  consoled,  I  am  thine,  and  my  love  is  not  less 
Than  the  love  which  for  me  I  have  heard  thee  confess. 


SPRING. 

Spring,  returning,  bids  us  all 
Get  from  under  winter's  pall ; 
Phcebus  now  resumes  his  sway, 
Freshening  breezes  mark  the  day  ; 
Crocus,  snowdrop,  violet  blue, 
Pleasures  for  mankind  renew  ; 
Birds  in  warbling  notes  reveal 
They  can  vernal  influence  feel ; 
Sounds  proclaim,  and  many  a  sight. 
Wintry  glooms  are  all  in  flight. 
Youth  and  maid,  come,  seek  the  grove, 
Whisper  there  your  tales  of  love. 
Bowers  of  leafy  green  invite 
Lovers  true  their  vows  to  plight ; 
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Every  scene  conspires  to  please 
Hearts  both  youthful  and  at  ease  ; 
Innocence  will  flourish  too, 
Where  such  charms  delight  the  view. 


EASTER,   1898. 

Open  to  joy,  my  soul  !  for  see 
What  blooms  the  season  spreads  for  thee. 
Now  Phoebus  casts  a  brightening  ray. 
Who  could  be  aught  but  glad  to-day  ? 

Open  to  joy,  my  soul !  no  more 
Tempestuous  winds  about  us  roar  ; 
Calm  evenings  with  their  lengthening  light 
To  roaming  friends  afford  delight. 

Open  to  joy,  my  soul  !  no  room 
'Mid  Easter  scenes  is  there  for  gloom  ; 
Past  tribulations  shall  not  rise 
To  dim  with  tears  our  radiant  eyes. 
All  things  around  exclaim.  Rejoice  ! 
My  soul,  respond  to  such  a  voice ! 
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THE  SAGE'S  ADVICE  TO  YOUTH. 

Prudence  learned  by  many  a  tear 
Speaks  in  simple  childhood's  ear  : 
'  Dally  not  with  evil  thought ; 
Dearly  is  such  pleasure  bought. 
Give  thy  talents  timely  use, 
Sloth  can  never  find  excuse. 
Jf'by  fortune  thou  art  blessed, 
Think  of  those  who  are  distressed  ; 
Act  towards  all  a  brother's  part ; 
Seek  to  make  men  one  in  heart. 
Hold  to  this  assurance  fast: 
God  shall  right  the  world  at  last ; 
Serve  Him,  love  Him,  give  Him  fear. 
Count  His  smile  supremely  dear.' 


BACCHUS  DETHRONED. 

Bacchus,  thou  jovial  king,  when  I  was  young. 
How  fondly  to  thy  worship  people  clung  ! 
Thy  smile  they  welcomed,  quaffed  the  sparkling  wine, 
And  loved  to  see  thy  locks  with  garlands  shine. 

As  deeply  drank  thy  thirsty  subjects,  mirth. 
Loud  laughter,  song,  and  boisterous  jokes  had  birth. 
Reason  retired  :  too  serious  was  her  mien 
To  share  the  triumph  of  the  noisy  scene. 


26  The  Secret  of  Sympathy 

Bacchus,  thy  rule  no  longer  men  of  mind 
Accept  with  adoration  that  is  blind  ; 
Thy  locks  have  lost  their  charm,  thy  goblets  pall, 
And  water  from  the  spring  allures  us  all. 

Sweet  is  the  draught  which  lucid  font  supplies 
When  genuine  thirst  for  satisfaction  cries. 
Bacchus,  what  drinks  of  thine  compare  with  this  ? 
Thy  potions  poison  while  they  promise  bUss. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SYMPATHY. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  wealth  or  power 
When  sorrow-laden  is  the  hour  ; 
These  can  no  healing  balm  impart 
When  grief  lies  deep  within  the  heart. 

Call  to  my  side  when  I  am  sad 
Some  kindly  face  to  make  me  glad. 
Eyes  that  for  me  can  fill  with  tears, 
Lips  that  can  calm  my  rising  fears. 

Soul  turns  to  soul  of  kindred  strain 
When  seeking  solace  for  its  pain  ; 
Thrice  happy  we  in  times  of  stress, 
If  friends  like  these  be  near  to  bless. 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

Hail,  happy  bird,  warbling  on  Valentine's  Day  ! 
Thou  pourest  on  high  a  delight-giving  lay  ; 
Through  winter's  lone  season  thy  voice  has  been  mute, 
But  spring  is  returning,  and  song  doth  now  suit. 

Thy  spouse  is  at  hand,  and  her  bosom,  I  trow, 

At  the  sound  of  thy  music  with  pleasure  will  glow  ; 

She'll  think  as  she  listens  how  lucky  the  fate 

Which  allied  her  with  thee,  such  a  sweet-singing  mate  ! 

Unheeding  thy  notes,  let  the  multitude  pass  ; 
Forgetful  of  birds  are  most  mortals,  alas  ! 
But  I — may  misfortune  o'ertake  me  if  e'er 
For  birds  and  their  wooing  I  banish  all  care  ! 

O  maker  of  melody,  charming  to  hear. 
Sing  through  the  spring  evenings  so  tuneful  and  clear, 
Till  born  are  thy  brood,  and  solicitudes  rise 
Concerning  the  food  that  will  silence  their  cries. 


RIGHT-DOING  THE  SOURCE  OF  JOY. 

I'm  told  I  ought  quite  sad  to  be 
When  all  the  world  speaks  ill  of  me  ; 
My  spirit  ought  to  bend  and  break 
When  railers  rasp  me  with  their  rake. 


28  Right-Doing  the  Source  of  Joy 

But  why  should  I  contract  a  pain 
Because  reproaches  on  me  rain  ? 
The  query  comes  :  Has  conduct  vile 
Made  those  to  frown  who  used  to  smile? 
Who  shall  be  judge,  the  case  to  try — 
The  multitude  around,  or  I  ? 
Right  clearly  reason  seems  to  show 
That  I  alone  the  truth  can  know. 
Men's  motives  cheer  them  or  depress, 
And  motives  hide  in  dark  recess  ; 
The  crowd  behold  our  outward  man. 
Our  inner  self  they  never  can. 
If  conscience,  then,  my  course  approve, 
No  taunts  my  heart  shall  ever  move. 


NOVEMBER. 

November  once  again  is  here, 
And  days  are  dull  and  some  are  drear  ; 
Suns  shine  with  undecided  ray. 
And  down  the  skies  soon  sink  away. 

The  charms  of  Nature  fade  and  fail 
By  mountain,  moor,  and  woodland  vale  ; 
Dead  leaves  beneath  the  autumn  blast 
From  every  tree  are  falling  fast. 


November  2g 

When  saddening  scenes  like  these  return, 
Let  fireside  pleasures  brighter  burn, 
And  mirth,  and  fun,  and  laughter  free 
Make  lengthened  evenings  full  of  glee. 

The  changing  seasons  let  us  meet 
By  changes  that  will  make  them  sweet  ; 
How  better  can  we  prove  that  we 
Are  greater  than  the  world  we  see  ? 

No  state  so  bad  but  men  of  mind 
Some  solace  for  themselves  can  find ; 
In  spirit,  not  material  things, 
Resides  the  power  that  makes  us  kings. 


PLEASURE  FROM  EXCHANGE  OF  THOUGHTS. 

Man  was  not  made  to  reach  life's  final  goal 

Securely  cased  in  solitude  of  soul ; 

Man  was  intended  with  his  kind  to  blend. 

And  treat  a  fellow-mortal  as  a  friend. 

How  poor  is  he,  how  drear  his  daily  round, 

Who  wrapped  in  self  from  morn  till  night  is  found  ! 

He  chews  the  cud  of  thought,  but  thoughts  which  lie 

Concealed  in  our  own  minds  from  every  eye 

Yield  not  the  pleasure  which  they  give  when  we 

Speak  them  to  neighbours  with  expression  free. 


30         Pleasure  from  Exchange  of  Thoughts 

In  such  unfolding  of  ourselves  is  joy, 

All  cheaply  purchased  and  without  alloy. 

And  as  we  reap  a  satisfaction  dear 

From  whispering  thoughts  into  a  friendly  ear, 

So  does  it  charm  us  when  another  soul 

Reveals  itself  to  ours  in  measure  whole. 

Unfettered  movements  of  the  heart  like  this 

Through  all  the  ranging  world  we  greatly  miss ; 

Timidity  restrains  from  gushing  word, 

And  in  its  place  a  formal  one  is  heard. 

What  others  feel  we  try  to  ascertain 

Ere  we  to  our  own  views  let  loose  the  rein. 

And  few  there  are  on  right  so  fully  bent, 

That  they  to  speech  dare  give  spontaneous  vent ; 

Side-aims  remind  them  that  their  words  must  please, 

And  this  destroys  the  tongue's  unstudied  ease. 

What  joys  would  reign  around  if  only  we 

Devoted  to  the  truth  could  always  be, 

And  each  to  other  without  stint  impart 

The  genuine  feelings  which  pervade  the  heart  ! 

'Twould  bring  into  our  life  the  month  of  May, 

When  Nature  clothes  the  fields  with  flowers  gay, 

When  suns  are  bright,  and  birds  pour  out  their  song 

Amid  the  leafy  woods  the  whole  day  long. 
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POVERTY  AND  LOVE. 

When  poverty  enters  the  door,  I've  heard  say, 
Then  love  through  the  window  will  hasten  away  ; 
But  error  must  lurk  in  the  notion,  for  I 
Can  never  believe  that  thus  Cupid  would  fly. 

Fond  Cupid,  before  he  has  made  up  his  mind, 
'Mong  his   charmers  may  flit,  and  pass  compliments 

kind  ; 
He  may  raise  in  each  lady  strong  trusting  that  she 
Elected  at  last  for  espousals  will  be. 

But  once  he  is  bound  to  the  maid  of  his  choice. 
So  devoted  he'll  prove  that  she'll  ever  rejoice. 
Shall  po?»erty  change  his  affection  ?     Base  thought  ! 
The  Boy  in  such  conduct  will  never  be  caught. 

If  coin  in  the  coffer  diminishes  sore, 
And  fortune  seems  likely  to  lessen  it  more. 
Then  Cupid  will  turn  to  his  sorrowing  spouse. 
And  see  what  new  hopes  in  her  heart  he  can  rouse. 

He  will  say  that  in  labour  from  morning  till  night. 
When  the  treasure's  all  gone,  he  will  take  a  delight, 
And  manful  he'll  always  continue  in  strife 
To  keep  in  due  comfort  so  loving  a  wife. 
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I  LIVE— BUT  WHEN? 

I  LIVE ;  'tis  easy  to  proclaim  the  fact, 
But  what  is  hving  as  a  genuine  act — 
I  mean  the  Hving  which  belongs  to  mind, 
Not  mere  existence  of  a  corporal  kind  ? 

I  live  when  I  have  banished  far  away 
Unholy  thoughts  which  hoped  with  me  to  stay, 
Or  checked  my  hand  when  raised  by  law  of  right 
To  deal  a  blow  for  blow  with  all  my  might. 

I  live  when  I  have  done  some  generous  deed — 
A  mourner  solaced,  helped  a  friend  in  need ; 
Proved  by  my  conduct  that  I  mark  His  word, 
Who  bade  a  sufferer's  plaint  be  always  heard. 

I  live  when  I  let  sweet  remembrance  roam 
To  childhood's  happy  days  and  childhood's  home, 
Where  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  dwelt, 
And  all  in  peaceful  prayer  each  evening  knelt. 

I  live  when  I,  wherever  I  may  turn. 

Can  beauties  in  the  world  around  discern. 

See  charms  in  flowering  plants,  in  hedge  and  tree, 

In  sunny  skies,  in  mountain,  vale,  and  sea. 

I  live  when  I,  by  duteous  instinct  pressed. 
Have  done  some  solid  work  to  earn  my  rest. 
Something  to  sweeten  eve's  approaching  hour. 
And  make  me  thankful  to  the  Almighty  Power. 
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I  live  when  I,  though  pained  and  puzzled  sore 
By  what  I  see  when  Nature  I  explore, 
Still  find  a  comfort  and  a  strength  in  trust 
That  He  who  made  the  world  is  wise  and  just. 

I  live ;  but  if  I  live  in  life's  brief  day, 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  rightful  way  ; 
Existence  is  not  life,  and  never  can 
Suffice  for  yearnings  in  the  heart  of  man. 


CHILDREN'S  SENSE  OF  JUSTICE. 

Cheat  not  a  child  of  what  it  knows  its  right, 
And  hope  to  keep  its  love  for  thee  alight : 
Childret:  accord  affection  and  their  trust 
To  thjse  alone  whose  actions  are  quite  just. 

Think  not  by  soft  sophistication's  art, 

Or  by  recourse  to  some  coercive  part, 

To  draw  from  any  child  a  homage  sweet 

Whose  rights  thou  tramplest  underneath  thy  feet. 

Just  is  the  childish  mind  to  judge  and  feel. 
And  justly  with  the  young  should  elders  deal ; 
Unnumbered  tricks  men  play  on  fellow-men, 
I'.ut  truth,  not  tricks,  suits  best  the  children's  ken. 
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CHANTICLEER. 

Bold  chanticleer  !  I  hear  thy  note ; 
It  swells  from  a  capacious  throat, 
And  tells  in  music  strong  and  clear 
That  dawn  of  day  is  drawing  near. 

I  fain  would  in  deep  slumber  lie 

Till  Phcebus  mounts  the  Eastern  sky  ; 

But  how  can  I  court  sleep  again 

When  once  I've  heard  thy  lively  strain  ? 

Bright,  cheery  bird  !  some  people  chide 
Thy  voice,  which  wakes  a  region  wide ; 
Right  gladly  would  they  end  thy  reign, 
And  bring  thee  to  death's  final  pain. 

But,  chanticleer,  I'm  not  thy  foe  : 
Crow  loud,  and  fear  from  me  no  woe  ; 
I  might  of  slumber  take  excess 
Did  not  thy  crowing  make  it  less. 


BE  KIND  TO  A  BROTHER. 

Be  kind  to  a  brother,  whenever  you  see 
One  who  standeth  in  want  of  assistance  from  thee  ; 
Wait  patiently,  hear  what  he  wishes  to  say, 
And  turn  not,  like  priest  or  cold  Levite,  away. 
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If  conduct  disgraceful  has  brought  on  his  head 
His  present  misfortunes,  so  deep  and  so  dread, 
Be  mindful  of  human  infirmity  still, 
And  seek  with  some  comfort  his  bosom  to  fill. 

Many  mortals  are  found  in  position  that's  great 
Who  merit,  indeed,  quite  an  opposite  fate  ; 
And  desert  that  is  moral  springs  often  to  view 
When  we  look  under  rags  with  discernment  that's  true. 

We  may  fall  into  error  when  thinking  we  ken 

In  the  needy 'before  us  respectable  men  ; 

But  better  by  far  to  relieve  a  mere  rake 

Than  to  close  up  our  purse  lest  we  make  a  mistake. 


THE  VISIONS   OF  YOUTH. 

'When  I  am  a  man,'  oft  a  boy  will  declare, 

'  I  shall  make  the  good  people  around  me  to  stare ; 

The  herd  I  shall  see  far  away  in  the  rear. 

And,  quickly  progressing,  right  forward  I'll  steer. 

I  shall  cultivate  science  or  go  to  the  Bar, 

Or  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  star  ; 

I  shall  enter  the  army,  or  navy,  or  Church, 

And  leave  all  competitors  quite  in  the  lurch  ; 

Or  of  money  in  trade  I  will  make  a  huge  pile, 

And  afterwards  live  in  the  grandest  of  style. 
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What  others  find  hard  will  be  easy  to  me, 
And  I'm  certain  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  !' 
Fond  boys  !  we  have  most  of  us  had  in  our  soul 
Such  visions  as  these  of  a  wonderful  goal : 
In  the  spring  of  our  years  we  seemed  destined  by  Fate 
To  achieve  a  position  distinctively  great. 
As  a  bird  which  impatiently  stays  in  its  nest, 
All  eager  the  power  of  its  pinions  to  test. 
So  we  in  the  flush  of  our  youth  were  on  fire 
To  escape  the  control  of  a  safeguarding  sire. 
The  talents  which  Nature  to  us  had  assigned 
Ought  the  freest  of  spheres  in  mere  justice  to  find, 
We  knew  we  could  compass  magnificent  things 
Could  we  only  be  given  the  use  of  our  wings  ! 
With  youth  all  vivacious  'tis  ever  the  same, 
And  who  will  such  confidence  bitterly  blame  ? 
Old  Time  with  sufficient  of  speed  will  dispel 
The  fancies  with  which  in  our  boyhood  we  swell ; 
As  he  marches  along  with  his  lantern  alight, 
He  will  bring  all  our  qualities  truly  to  sight. 
Revealing  the  fact  that  'twas  only  our  pride, 
Which  made  us  feel  sure  we  the  world  should  bestride. 
Thus  life,  which  commences  in  lofty  conceit, 
Brings  us  into  condition  for  mortals  more  meet ; 
Beginning  in  folly,  with  wisdom  it  ends, 
And  the  part  that  comes  last  for  the  first  makes 
amends. 
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DAY'S  DAWiM  AND  DECLINE. 

The  sun  is  now  sinking  away  from  our  sight, 
And  making  skies  mellow  with  wonderful  light ; 
He  goes  to  far  regions  fresh  races  to  call 
To  pain  and  to  pleasure,  the  lot  of  us  all. 

While  his  beaming  was  bright  we  with  eagerness  planned 
Some  task  to  engage  both  our  heart  and  our  hand ; 
But  soon  as  his  glories  fade  out  in  the  west 
O'er  our  spirits  there  steals  a  soft  feeling  of  rest. 

The  joys  of  new  morn  are  abundant  and  great, 
But  joys  not  a  few  on  day's  ending  still  wait ; 
For  works  of  activity  suns  may  be  dear, 
But  thinkers   .le  glad  when  the  gloaming  is  near. 

No  pleasure  excels  in  the  sweet  summertide 
A  stroll  in  the  woods  with  a  friend  at  our  side, 
When  the  birds  are  just  ceasing  their  melodies  bright, 
And  shadows  are  changing  the  day  into  night. 

'Tis  then  that  the  mind  with  more  clearness  of  view 
Seems  to  find  by  reflection  the  thing  which  is  true  ; 
Thus  profit  with  pleasure  springs  out  of  the  talk 
Which  people  prolong  in  an  evening  walk. 
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DECAY  OF  VILLAGE  LIFE. 

From  child  to  youth,  from  youth  to  latest  age 

We  pass  through  varied  and  successive  stage  ; 

Each  entry  into  these  oft  leaves  behind 

What  once  we  cherished  in  our  heart  and  mind. 

Changing  we  go  throughout  our  whole  career, 

Some  traits  surviving,  while  some  disappear. 

This  rule  to  which  the  single  life  doth  bend 

Doth  also  to  communities  extend  : 

Through  phases  they  too  travel  slow  or  fast, 

No  one  resembling  that  which  was  the  last. 

How  sad  to  think  that  some  things  cast  away 

We  may  reseek  in  vain  at  later  day  ! 

We  deemed  them  worthless  and  we  lost  them  all ; 

They  come  not  back,  though  eagerly  we  call. 

In  Britain's  Isle  see  rural  hamlets  stand, 

Where  simple,  hearty  life  once  crowned  the  land ; 

The  farmer  was  content,  yea  proud,  to  till 

His  spacious  fields  with  all  he  knew  of  skill ; 

No  gloom  upon  his  brow  bespoke  a  thought 

That  from  his  toil  he  still  might  profit  naught. 

With  cheerful  mind  at  break  of  day  he  rose, 

And  by  his  hearth  sat  happy  at  its  close. 

The  labourer's  lot,  though  full  of  hardy  strife. 

Brought  no  dissatisfaction  into  life ; 

Sufficient  for  his  wants  he  ever  had, 

And  freedom  and  fresh  air  to  make  him  glad. 
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At  eve  repairing  to  his  cottage  home, 

He  cared  not  far  thence  afterwards  to  roam  ; 

But  oft  in  genial  talk  and  joke  would  spend 

An  hour  or  two  with  some  kind  neighbouring  friend. 

The  Squire,  whose  hall  in  proud  position  placed 

Surrounding  scenes  appropriately  graced, 

Passed  easy  days  in  culture  and  in  calm. 

For  him  no  loud  ambitions  had  a  charm ; 

His  native  haunts  supplied  the  joys  he  knew, 

Joys  sought  elsewhere  he  feared  would  prove  untrue. 

And,  moving  'midst  them  all,  the  parson  went, 

On  many  a  philanthropic  errand  bent ; 

Goodwill  of  young  and  old  seemed  then  the  prize 

Which  clerics  always  kept  before  their  eyes. 

The  Sabbath  chimes  did  not  send  forth  in  vain 

Their  weekly  summons  to  the  rural  train  ; 

All  came  from  far  and  near  to  pray  and  praise 

Where  their  own  fathers  knelt  in  earlier  days. 

Such  was  the  life  which  through  this  happy  isle 

When  I  was  young  made  villages  to  smile. 

How  changed  is  now  the  scene!    The  dwellings  stand, 

But  joys  and  sweet  content  have  left  the  land. 

The  rustic  reads  of  splendours  in  the  town, 

And  learns  on  his  own  simple  state  to  frown  ; 

Dissatisfaction  takes  the  place  of  rest, 

And  robs  each  lowly  duty  of  its  zest ; 

Henceforth  for  him  the  leading  aim  must  be 

From  ties  of  home  to  set  himself  quite  free. 

Squire,  parson,  farmer,  labourer,  all  have  lost 

Their  ancient  peace,  by  new  ambitions  tossed. 
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The  laugh  which  told  how  buoyant  was  the  heart, 
The  sports  in  which  the  youthful  folk  took  part, 
The  feasts  which  ever  and  anon  were  spread, 
The  sympathy  which  raised  a  weakling's  head, 
The  step  which  turned,  as  if  by  magic  spell. 
Towards  holy  fane  at  sound  of  Sabbath  bell — 
I  mark  them  now  no  more !  they've  passed  away, 
And  discontent  reigns  in  their  place  to-day. 
Dear  rural  dwellers,  why  forsake  the  charms 
Of  country  life,  so  free  from  rude  alarms  ? 
Excitements  of  the  town  exhaust  the  frame, 
And  bring  no  pleasure  that  deserves  the  name ; 
There  night  is  turned  to-day  while  revellers  raise 
Their  long-continued  songs  in  Bacchus'  praise  ; 
The  merriment  which  seems  so  rich  and  rare 
Sinks  many  a  devotee  in  dark  despair. 
Keep  to  your  farms,  ye  tillers  of  the  ground  ; 
Ye  squires  in  your  old  mansions  still  be  found ; 
Let  reverend  pastors  not  disdain  to  stay 
And  teach  their  village  flocks  to  watch  and  pray ; 
Seek  not  with  urban  ways  to  mend  your  state  ; 
Success  on  such  an  effort  will  not  wait. 
Man  was  not  made  for  pent-up  city  life  : 
He  runs  to  wreckage  in  the  fiery  strife  ; 
Man  was  created  for  the  country  fair, 
And  is  most  highly  blessed  when  dwelling  there. 
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THE  FOX-HUNTER. 

The  hunter  with  joy  marks  the  melting  away 
Of  the  mists  which  attended  the  breaking  of  day  ; 
The  gloom  of  the  morning  seemed  likely  to  last, 
But  Phoebus  is  gaining  the  victory  fast. 

To  the  kennels  he  hies,  and  the  hounds  at  his  voice, 
As  they  hear  him  approaching,  expectant  rejoice  ; 
The  horses  are  saddled,  and  soon  will  be  made 
A  departure  for  sport  of  the  gay  cavalcade. 

The  tryst  has  been  reached  and  now  trotting  along 
With  the  pack  in  the  front  goes  the  light-hearted  throng, 
To  woods  where  'tis  hoped  that  bold  Reynard  may  lie, 
Without  a  suspicion  that  danger  is  nigh. 

The  hounds liave  just  'spoken  '!  the  fox  has  been  found  ! 
Excitement  prevails  'mong  the  horsemen  around ; 
The  pack  by  their  cries  must  be  close  in  his  wake 
And  the  '  field  '  are  all  eager  to  see  where  he'll  '  break.' 

Gone  away  !     Tally-ho  !  what  a  bursting  of  sounds 
By  the  side  of  the  covert  from  hunters  resounds  ! 
The  horn  adds  its  music  to  settle  the  chase 
On  the  line  of  the  quarry,  now  flying  apace. 

Ye  hunters,  who  find  in  such  pleasure  as  this 

Your  notions  fulfilled  of  terrestrial  bliss, 

Did  you  e'er  spend  a  thought  on  the  creature  whose  pain 

Is  the  price  of  the  joy  which  you  selfishly  gain  ? 
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The  fox,  now  so  fleet  and  of  vigour  possessed, 
By  fatigue  will  be  soon  unmistakably  pressed ; 
In  vain  will  he  strive  to  keep  clear  of  the  pack, 
Which,  gaining  each  moment,  runs  keen  on  his  track. 

At  the  scene  which  is  final  his  body  will  be, 
All  mangled  and  bleeding,  quite  shocking  to  see ; 
Each  hound  will  endeavour  with  savage  delight 
A  piece  for  his  prize  from  poor  Reynard  to  bite. 

No  mind  that  is  thoughtful,  or  chivalrous,  meek, 
In  sport  of  this  order  diversion  will  seek  ; 
Pursuers  are  mighty,  the  quarry  so  small  ! 
Who  would  heroic  a  fox-hunter  call  ? 

Sly  Reynard  at  times,  when  requiring  a  meal, 

In  the  silence  of  night  to  some  hen-roost  may  steal ; 

But  long  as  I  live  I  will  stoutly  deny 

That  foxes  for  this  ought  with  torture  to  die. 

When  compulsion  commands  us  in  spite  of  our  will 
A  fox  or  like  being  beneath  us  to  kill, 
Humanest  of  means  let  us  ever  employ, 
And  see  that  the  killing  affords  us  no  joy. 
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PREPARED  FOR  ANY  FATE. 

Seek  not,  my  soul,  with  prying  eye  to  learn 
What  fortune  future  days  may  have  for  thee  ; 

But  let  it  always  be  thy  chief  concern 
To  use  it  well,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Time's  lost  that's  spent  on  wondering  how  the  fates 
Our  liae'of  life  may  have  in  mind  to  lay  , 

Far  wiser  he  who  calm  in  spirit  waits 
The  evolutions  of  each  coming  day. 

If  fortune  smiles  upon  our  projects  dear. 

And  crowns  each  eftbrt  with  complete  success, 

Then  warm  rejoicing  shall  our  bosom  cheer, 

And  Heaven's  all-bounteous  goodness  we  will  bless. 

Should  ills  assail  us,  darkening  all  our  skies. 

Reflection  that  is  sober  shall  ensue ; 
We'll  ask  if  conduct  in  the  past  was  wise, 

And  cease  not  till  we  gain  an  answer  true. 

Our  search  shall  not  in  sheer  dejection  end. 

Though  faults  in  great  profusion  should  appear ; 

Right  manfully  our  course  at  once  we'll  mend, 
And  free  from  errors  in  the  future  steer. 

Thus  all  our  days  will  be  a  cheerful  calm, 

A  patient  waiting  for  what  Heaven  may  give  : 

Foes  shall  not  frighten,  perils  cannot  harm. 
If  only  we  continue  so  to  live. 
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THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

(ST.    LUKE    X.     25-37.) 

The  lawyer  with  true  instinct  had  discerned 

The  principles  on  which  religion  turned  ; 

The  love  of  God  and  neighbours  was  the  seed 

Of  holy  life  in  men  in  word  and  deed. 

But  mental  mists  had  not  all  cleared  away ; 

He  saw  not  truth  as  in  the  light  of  day. 

Who  was  his  '  neighbour  '  ? — this  remained  unsolved, 

And  in  the  question  duty  was  involved. 

Did  Moses  mean  that  men  of  Jewish  race 

Should  see  a  'neighbour  '  in  a  Gentile  face? 

Or  did  the  Law,  in  its  essential  thought. 

To  Gentiles  yield  no  rights  of  such  a  sort  ? 

The  Master  to  the  point  Himself  addressed, 

And  quickly  set  the  lawyer's  doubts  at  rest. 

He  told  how  once  a  man  on  business  bent 

To  Jericho  from  Salem's  city  went. 

And  while  he  journeyed  on,  and  all  was  well, 

Into  the  hands  of  thieves  the  traveller  fell ; 

They  took  his  raiment,  wounds  they  gave  him  sore, 

And  left  him  there  to  welter  in  his  gore. 

'  By  chance  there  came  a  certain  priest  that  way,' 

Who  spied  the  luckless  stranger  as  he  lay  ; 

No  succour  did  he  give,  he  drew  not  near, 

But  hurried  from  the  dangerous  spot  wiih  fear. 
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To  him  succeeded  one  who,  Hke  the  priest, 

In  talking  of  rehgion  never  ceased — 

A  Levite  he.     Will  this  man  also  fly 

And  leave  the  wretched  victim  thus  to  die  ? 

Yes  ;  Levite,  as  the  priest,  doth  not  abide, 

But  'passes  by  upon  the  other  side.' 

Poor,  bleeding  sufferer  !  sad  indeed  thy  fate 

Hadst  thou  for  help  from  men  like  these  to  wait  ! 

Not  all  mankind,  however,  are  as  dead 

To  pity  as'lhe  pair  who  now  have  fled. 

Mark  one  at  length  upon  the  scene  appear, 

To  whom  all  fellow-men  are  truly  dear  ; 

No  Jew  was  he,  not  learned  in  the  Law, 

Nor  one  whose  creed  religious  had  no  flaw, 

But  scorned  Samaritan,  a  heathen  sheer, 

A  man  to  whom  a  Jew  would  not  draw  near. 

No  sooner  had  he  viewed  the  traveller's  plight. 

Than  love  sprang  into  action  at  the  sight ; 

On  bended  knee  he  sought  to  ascertain 

What  special  injuries  had  caused  his  pain  ; 

He  bound  his  wounds,  poured  in  both  oil  and  wine, 

]SU)r  to  such  acts  did  he  his  aid  confine  : 

On  his  own  beast  he  set  him,  led  him  where 

He  might  inside  an  inn  with  comfort  fare. 

This  conduct,  well  deserving  of  renown, 

The  Good  Samaritan  had  yet  to  crown  : 

With  charitable  spirit,  all  his  own. 

He  paid  his  host  next  day  for  favours  shown, 

Spake  in  his  ear  this  simple,  earnest  prayer : 

'  Of  this  poor  wounded  man  take  tenderest  care ; 
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Spend  freely  of  the  pence  I  leave  with  thee, 
If  by  such  spending  he  may  bettered  be ; 
Preserve  his  life,  relieve  him  of  his  pain. 
And  I  will  pay  thee  back  when  here  again.' 
The  Good  Samaritan  stayed  not  to  ask. 
Ere  he  commenced  sweet  mercy's  generous  task  : 
Of  what  descent  is  he  who  bleeding  lies  ? 
Between  us  are  there  any  racial  ties  ? 
A  human  being  was  beset  with  woe — 
That  was  enough  to  make  compassion  flow. 
Deep  in  his  heart  a  '  still  small  voice  '  declared — 
He  ought  to  feel  the  griefs  which  others  shared, 
That  all  mankind  from  one  Creator  came, 
And  all  should  brethren  be  in  act  and  name. 
The  story  told,  the  Master  turned  His  eye 
On  listening  lawyer  who  was  standing  by, 
And  tried  to  learn  by  question  if  his  mind 
To  love's  unbounded  scope  continued  blind  : 
Did  priest  and  Levite  do  a  '  neighbour's '  part  ? 
Or  did  Samaritan  with  gentle  heart  ? 
One  answer  only  could,  forsooth,  arise — 
Samaritan  must  plainly  take  the  prize  ! 
The  lawyer  now  with  chastened  spirit  heard 
The  Master  speak  His  parting  kindly  word : 
'  The  Good  Samaritan  his  '•  neighbour"  knew  ; 
He  loved  alike  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew. 
Let  principles  like  his  be  also  thine, 
And  seek  like  him  in  duteous  deeds  to  shine  !' 
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THE  TRAMP. 

'  I'm  a  "  tramp,"  and  I  see,  by  the  look  which  you  throw 
On  my  person,  the  fact  you  quite  perfectly  know  ; 
My  rags  arid  my  tatters  too  plainly  proclaim 
To  all  who  behold  me  that  "tramp  "  is  my  name. 

'  Yet,  creature  forlorn  as  you  view  me  to-day. 

Do  not  drive  me  with  biting  reproaches  away  ; 

A  word  that  is  kind  I  still  gratefully  hear, 

And  contempt  only  makes  my  condition  more  drear. 

'  Not  always  I've  wandered  in  want  and  alone, 
Not  always  the  "  tramp  "  has  adversity  known  ; 
Fond  memory  can  paint  a  sweet  picture  to  tell 
Of  a  time  when  with  me  all  that  happened  was  well. 

'  The  best  of  good  mothers  on  me  used  to  smile, 
And  patient  amuse  me  with  innocent  wile  ; 
A  father  looked  on,  whose  affection  not  less 
Inclined  him  full  often  to  give  me  caress. 

'  In  a  home  of  this  sort  I  was  nurtured  in  youth. 
And  was  taught  a  regard  for  strict  honour  and  truth  : 
I  was  told  that  no  happiness  ever  could  spring 
From  doing  a  base  or  contemptible  thing. 
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'  But  pride,  which  with  subtlety  seizes  mankind, 
Gained  a  place  unperceived  in  the  depths  of  my  mind  ; 
Parental  advice  I  began  to  reject. 
And,  trusting  to  self,  my  own  course  to  select. 

'  From  that  moment  when  error  first  entered  my  life 
Misfortunes  have  tracked  me,  and  sorrows,  and  strife, 
Till  now  without  pence  a  poor  outcast  am  I, 
Whose  lodging  each  night  must  be  under  the  sky. 

'  'Tis  useless  to  think  I  shall  ever  regain 

Felicity  lost  by  becoming  so  vain  ; 

As  falleth  the  tree,  so  we  know  it  will  lie. 

And  a  "  tramp,"  I  suppose,  I  am  destined  to  die.' 

Dear  friend,  the  great  crowd,  with  a  countenance  cold, 
May  list  to  the  tale  which  by  thee  has  been  told  ; 
A  pauper  they  see  thee ;  they  argue,  forsooth, 
That  thine  aims  are  dishonest,  thy  words  are  not  truth  ! 

But  logic  like  this  will  I  never  display  ; 
Thy  case  in  its  manifold  aspects  I'll  weigh  ; 
And  a  sense  of  my  own  imperfections  shall  guide 
My  judgment  of  thee  to  the  merciful  side. 

Should  thy  merits  seem  few,  when  the  number  I  scan, 
Still  I'll  keep  in  remembrance  thy  claims  as  a  man  ; 
'Tis  sufficient  for  me  that  thou  walkest  in  woe  : 
My  help  and  compassion  to  thee  must  fain  go. 
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NATURE  VERSUS  ART. 

Two  maidens  once  I  heard  in  warm  dispute ; 
I  listened  with  attention  and  was  mute. 
A  point  of  interest,  plainly  passing  rare, 
Was  raised  for  settlement  between  the  pair. 
The  subject  which  had  caused  this  contest  dire, 
With  all  itrflash  of  controversial  fire, 
Was,  Who  for  beauty  ought  to  win  the  prize — 
She  who  on  Nature  or  on  Art  relies  ? 
The  lady  who  affirmed  that  native  charm 
By  every  law  of  right  should  win  the  palm 
Possessed,  as  all  would  own,  a  beauteous  face, 
And  favours  as  to  form  the  eye  could  trace. 
Her  words  without  constraint  expressed  her  thought 
Her  laughing  eyes  in  toils  beholders  caught ; 
Health  in  her  rosy  cheeks  seemed  added  cause 
Why  she  should  in  this  strife  have  chief  applause. 
But  while  her  merits  I  distinctly  saw. 
She  did  not  yet  appear  quite  free  from  flaw  ; 
Too  uninformed  her  taste  to  clearly  see 
What  raiment  with  herself  would  best  agree  ; 
Methought  in  manners  too  a  little  part 
Might  for  the  lady's  good  be  done  by  art. 
She  who  contended  that  the  prize  should  go 
Where  ornamental  grace  made  fairest  show, 
With  much  considered  thought  and  lavish  skill 
Each  crevice  in  her  charms  had  sought  to  fill. 
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I  marked  how  brilliantly  her  features  shone 

With  artificial  colours,  well  put  on  ; 

Her  raiment,  varied,  rich,  she  wore  with  pride, 

And  calculated  well  it  was  to  hide 

Defects  of  shape,  or  strongly  bring  to  view 

What  elegance  from  Nature  did  accrue ; 

Her  speech  was  nicely  balanced,  soft,  and  she 

x^ppeared  to  watch  what  its  effect  would  be  ; 

Her  case  to  sum — in  word  and  act  and  look, 

The  lady  seemed  to  live  too  much  by  book. 

The  pair,  at  last,  of  hard  protesting  tired, 

Yet  still  with  hope  of  some  decision  fired. 

Turned  to  myself  and  bade  me  boldly  say 

If  Art  or  Nature  ought  to  gain  the  day. 

With  flattered  feelings  I  replied  that  I 

To  state  my  views  impartially  would  try. 

'  Good  ladies,'  I  commenced,  '  I  think  too  long 

Has  been  your  contest.     You  are  right  and  wrong 

Art  is  to  Nature  not  a  needful  foe  ; 

Harmoniously  together  they  may  go  ; 

Let  her  who  plays  an  ornamental  part, 

Retain  the  treasure  of  a  simple  heart ; 

And  she  who  hopes  to  win  by  beauteous  face 

Should  see  that  all  her  ways  are  marked  by  grace.' 


SUCCESS  ASSURES  SUPPORT. 

When  fortune  keeps  it  yet  concealed  from  view, 
If  many  will  espouse  our  cause  or  few, 
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How  tremulous  are  men  to  make  a  sign 

That  they  to  sympathize  with  us  inch'ne  ! 

All  long  to  learn,  before  they  show  their  'hand,' 

If  on  the  winning  side  they're  sure  to  stand  ; 

Should  victory  be  quite  certain,  none  will  lag, 

But  all  will  wish  at  once  to  join  our  flag. 

Men  ever  love  the  coming  of  success. 

And  causes  which  secure  the  crowd's  caress  ; 

Dark  skies  inspire  their  spirits  with  dismay  ; 

They  ofily  live  when  it  is  shining  day. 

Should'st  thou  by  fate  be  called  to  stand  alone. 

And  preach  a  truth  which  may  not  please  when 

known. 
Expect  but  here  and  there  a  generous  soul 
To  give  thee  timely  aid  in  manner  whole  ; 
The  battle  thou  must  win  by  thine  own  might, 
Then  plrncy  of  support  will  come  in  sight ! 
A  wondrous  world  is  ours,  and  wondrous  men, 
Whene'er  we  gauge  their  real  worth,  we  ken. 
How  dearly  should  we  prize  a  faithful  friend, 
One  who,  when  help  we  need,  his  help  will  lend, 
Who,  hearing  us  assailed  with  evil  name, 
By  quick  reply  will  put  the  foe  to  shame, 
A  man  who  seeks  not  gain  from  friendship's  part, 
But  cleaves  to  us  because  we  hold  his  heart ! 
Our  jewels  we  protect  with  anxious  care, 
But  who  would  jewels  with  such  friends  compare.? 
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WINCHFIELD  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARD. 

Chanced  I  to  know  a  man  whose  eye 

Could  beauty  in  a  scene  descry, 

Whose  heart  would  quicken  with  delight 

While  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  sight, 

To  Winchfield  he  with  me  should  fare, 

And  view  the  church  and  churchyard  there. 

But,  ere  the  praise  of  these  be  heard, 

The  country  round  demands  a  word. 

'Tis  peaceful,  pleasing,  interspersed — 

If  all  attractions  be  rehearsed — 

With  groves,  where  warbling  birds  in  May 

Sing  sweetly  through  the  livelong  day  ; 

With  fields,  where  wavy  corn  is  seen, 

Or  grassy  carpet  all  of  green. 

Environment  of  such  a  kind 

One  might,  forsooth,  expect  to  find  : 

Our  fathers  never  failed  to  see 

How  Nature's  hallowed  charms  agree 

With  thoughts  of  God,  and  with  the  place 

\Vhere  men  unite  to  seek  His  face  ; 

Hence  churches  rose  unto  the  Lord, 

Where  church  and  neighbouring  scenes  accord. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  holy  ground. 

Encompassing  the  church  around. 

Where,  deep  within  their  narrow  bed. 

Are  laid  to  rest  the  silent  dead. 
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'Tis,  simple,  rural,  formed  to  be, 

As  all  beholders  nmst  agree, 

A  place  befitting  well  the  trust 

Of  keeping  safe  beloved  dust. 

Some  token  marks  each  artless  mound, 

And  tells  who  sleeps  beneath  the  ground, 

What  age  the  sleeper,  what  the  mind 

Towards  him  of  those  he  left  behind  ; 

Those  yews,  which  stand  on  either  side 

The  path,  are  with  the  place  allied ; 

To  all  who  gaze,  they  seem  to  say, 

'  Turn  not  with  heedless  hearts  away  ; 

For  love  of  those  who  slumber  here, 

Let  fall  the  tribute  of  a  tear  !' 

Raise  upward  now  your  eyes  and  see 

A  tower  quaint  as  tower  can  be. 

The.  top,  a  work  of  modern  art. 

Reposes  on  an  older  part ; 

And  well  the  two  erections  blend. 

And  charm  to  total  tower  lend. 

At  sight  of  base,  with  ponderous  make. 

What  notions  of  the  past  awake  ! 

How  fancy  wonders  who  were  they 

That  ages  back  came  here  to  pray  ! 

Still  further  thought  the  tower  supplies 

For  those  who  look  with  quiet  eyes ; 

The  lower  part,  so  strong  and  bold. 

May  represent  our  sires  of  old  ; 

The  summit,  formed  with  lighter  grace, 

May  typify  the  present  race  ; 
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And  as  the  parts  at  centre  meet, 
And  make  a  structure  all  complete, 
So  sense  of  God  doth  closely  bind 
All  generations  of  mankind  ; 
In  every  age,  with  one  accord 
Men  seek  their  solace  in  the  Lord  ; 
The  children  meet  to  worship  God 
In  courts  which  once  their  fathers  trod. 
Oh,  when  shall  Nature's  common  tie 
Unite  us  all  beyond  the  sky — 
Our  fathers  of  the  older  race, 
Ourselves,  who  occupy  their  place  ? 
Before  we  pass  from  outer  things. 
Note  how  the  creeping  ivy  clings  ! 
So  Christians,  as  they  rise  to  God, 
Cling  to  His  arm,  and  kiss  the  rod. 
But  now  'tis  time  that  we  repair 
To  yonder  porch  and  enter  there  ; 
Minuter  search  we  must  begin, 
And  see  what  treasures  are  within. 
The  porch,  inside,  reveals  a  sight 
That  fills  the  heart  with  pure  delight — 
An  arch,  the  work  of  Norman  hands, 
In  majesty  before  us  stands  ! 
Pause  for  a  moment,  and  the  while 
Observe  its  decorative  style  ; 
Then  pass  beneath,  and  you  will  see 
Twin  arches,  that  with  this  agree. 
The  eyes  of  connoisseur  might  feast 
On  that  erected  towards  the  east, 
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While  that  which  flanks  the  belfry  tower, 

If  plain,  is  marked  by  massive  power. 

The  Normans  in  their  daily  life 

Uncouth  might  be  and  fond  of  strife, 

Yet  in  their  churches  all  can  see 

The  trace  of  tender  piety. 

From  station  at  the  western  end 

Your. glance  into  the  chancel  send  ; 

How  mellow  falls  the  morning  light ! 

Hows6ft  and  pleasing  is  the  sight ! 

Font,  pulpit,  too,  come  not  behind 

In  merits  of  a  several  kind. 

To  place  like  this,  at  once  we  feel, 

A  pious  soul  for  prayer  would  steal ; 

The  solemn  beauties  here  which  shine 

Encourage  thoughts  of  love  divine  ; 

On  easy  wings  desire  might  rise 

To  God,  who  sits  above  the  skies. 

Though  we  might  linger,  time  forgot, 

Enraptured  in  the  sacred  spot — 

'Tis  all  we  can — we  cast  behind 

One  loving  look  to  fill  the  mind, 

Then  seek  the  place  where  first  our  eye 

Did  charms  in  all  the  scene  descry. 

How  fitly  do  the  living  lay — 

Thus  think  we  as  we  pass  away — 

The  dead,  for  their  long,  last  repose, 

Round  walls  where  once  their  worship  rose  ! 

The  Church's  Lord,  who  claims  the  soul, 

Claims  man's  true  being,  as  a  whole  ; 
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Not  only  spirits  will  arise 
To  meet  the  Saviour  in  the  skies  ; 
The  bodies  which  lie  mouldering  here 
In  some  new  form  shall  reappear. 
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See  where  far  up  the  eastern  sky 
The  brightening  beams  of  Phcebus  fly  ! 
Dank  mists  of  night  all  melt  away 
Before  the  rising  god  of  day. 

Oh,  sweet  the  morning  breeze  that  blows, 
And  sweetly  smells  the  dewy  rose  ; 
Copse,  field,  and  stream,  in  clearer  view. 
Their  charms  for  loving  eyes  renew. 

In  leafy  woods  from  every  spray 
Melodious  birds  pour  forth  their  lay  ; 
Whilst  high  in  heaven  his  praise  to  sing 
The  lark  ascends  on  joyous  wing. 

Beside  his  team  mark  how  the  swain 
To  tillage  creeps  o'er  yonder  plain  ! 
Such  careless  hearts  as  his,  I  ween, 
Are  rarely  found  in  urban  scene. 
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The  herdsman  drives  his  kine  afield, 
Where  spreading  lands  rich  pastures  yield  ; 
The  shepherd  with  an  equal  care 
Deals  to  the  fleecy  flocks  their  fare. 

And  down  the  vale  the  mower  blithe 
Makes  music  as  he  whets  his  scythe  ; 
No  sound  but  thrills  the  listening  ear  ! 
No  sight  but  to  the  eyes  as  dear  ! 

In  such  a  scene,  at  such  an  hour. 
My  soul  shall  bless  the  Almighty  Power 
Who  made  a  world  of  beauty  rare, 
Created  man,  and  placed  him  there. 


CALM  DESIRES. 

Where  pomp  and  rich  profusion  reign 
Some  still  will  seek  their  chiefest  joy  ; 

For  me  such  splendours  shine  in  vain. 
E'en  vex  my  soul  with  sore  annoy. 

The  gilded  city's  haunts  I  fly. 

Its  pride  in  solemn  grandeur  dressed ; 
For  simple  rural  scenes  I  sigh, 

Where  life  with  calm  desires  is  blessed. 
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Ambition  shall  inspire  no  prayer 

Which  humble  lips  should  not  proclaim 

For  solid  good  alone  I  care, 

And  thus  would  all  my  wishes  name  : 

Throughout  this  frame  in  current  strong 
May  Health  her  generous  forces  pour ! 

Our  mental  states  to  her  belong, 
Of  life's  enjoyments  many  a  store. 

A  cot  with  ivy  clad  be  mine  ! 

My  table  with  plain  fare  be  spread  ! 
No  costly  feasts  for  me  shall  shine, 

Or  luxury  upraise  its  head. 

Gold  may  with  unappeased  desire 

The  world's  self-seeking  aims  engage  ; 

My  bosom  owns  no  kindred  fire ; 
No  struggle  of  this  kind  I  wage. 

Enough  if  Fortune  from  her  store 
Give  wealth  sufficing  for  my  need, 

So  she  provide  one  portion  more. 
The  beggar  at  my  gate  to  feed  ! 

A  joy  surpassing  gold  would  be, 

^Vhen  day's  appointed  tasks  had  end, 

Beside  ray  humble  hearth  to  see 
The  face  of  some  familiar  friend. 
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In  blameless  arts  and  simple  joys 
Thus  would  I  spend  my  span  of  life, 

Away  from  barbarous  shocks  and  noise, 
That  speak  the  crowd's  tumultuous  strife. 

Good  conscience  smiling  on  the  scene 

Should  lend  to  toil  a  noble  zest ; 
For  evening  hours  give  mind  serene, 

And  sweetness  to  my  nightly  rest. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

What  is  it  that  to  human  hearts 

The  glow  of  friendship  first  imparts  ? 

\Vh^  men  are  to  each  other  dear, 

What  influence  is  it  brings  them  near  ? 

Methinks,  the  reason  you  will  find 

Consists  in  likeness  of  the  mind  ; 

Here  is  the  cause,  the  fountain  here 

Whence  friendship's  stream  flows  fresh  and  clear. 

And  resting  on  foundation  sure 

The  sentiment  remains  secure  ; 

Time,  whose  destructive  work  is  rife 

In  each  department  of  our  life, 

A  quickened  ardour  only  lends 

To  those  whom  Nature  links  as  friends  ; 

Their  sympathies  no  slackening  know. 

When  breezes  of  misfortune  blow  ; 
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Good  name  and  wealth  may  pass  away, 
Health,  youth,  and  beauty  all  decay ; 
We  may  be  doomed  by  cruel  fate 
To  sink  into  a  mean  estate  : 
But  like  an  oak  whose  rooted  form 
Defies  the  rage  of  every  storm, 
True  friendship  will  these  shocks  deride, 
And  faithful  as  of  old  abide. 
Nor  constant  only  does  it  prove  ; 
No  less  our  mind  its  pleasures  move, 
If  Fortune  from  her  bounteous  store 
Around  our  path  rich  blessings  pour  ; 
If  peace  within  our  bosom  dwell. 
And  joy  be  there,  content  as  well. 
Yet  know  we  not  our  highest  bliss 
If  from  our  side  dear  friends  we  miss. 
And  when  the  sunny  beams  have  gone, 
Which  in  our  skies  so  lately  shone, 
When  in  their  place  dark  clouds  appear, 
That  speak  of  tempests  drawing  near. 
What  comfort  like  the  telling  out 
To  trusty  friend  each  fear  and  doubt  ? 
New  strength  within  us  springs  to  life, 
And  nerves  our  hearts  for  coming  strife. 
How  strange  that  when  before  us  stands 
Fair  Friendship  with  extended  hands. 
Affection  beaming  in  her  face, 
Inviting,  free,  her  kind  embrace, 
So  many  from  that  form  still  turn. 
And  all  her  generous  offers  spurn  ! 
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For  hard  conditions  has  she  none, 
Which  we  must  learn  to  act  upon, 
Ere  we  can  by  possession  know 
The  favours  she  would  fain  bestow. 
No  money  or  material  thing 
Need  we  to  Friendship's  altar  bring  ; 
Her  precious  gifts  are  never  sold 
For  heaps  of  silver  or  of  gold  ; 
To  her  more  welcome  far  will  be 
Faith,  candour,  and  sincerity  ; 
If  kindness  but  make  up  the  four. 
These  are  enough — she  asks  no  more  ! 


THE  ROBIN'S  SONG  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

Leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees  ; 
Chilly  blows  the  evening  breeze ; 
Shortening  days  and  feebler  sun 
Speak  of  autumn  time  begun  ; 
In  the  outward  scene  we  find 
Naught  but  gloom  to  fill  the  mind. 
Welcome  now  the  robin's  song, 
Who  the  cheerless  woods  among. 
Undismayed,  throughout  the  day, 
Warbles  forth  a  tuneful  lay  ! 
In  such  note  a  voice  we  hear — 
'  Look  beyond  the  dying  year  ! 
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Soon  again  will  come  the  spring, 
Treasured  hopes  and  joys  to  bring  !' 
Sweet  consoler,  when  the  field 
Ceases  store  of  food  to  yield, 
When  the  lands  are  white  with  snow, 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
When  the  berries  all  are  gone. 
Thou  didst  lately  feed  upon. 
Cast  aside  thy  fear,  and  come  ! 
Speed  unto  our  humble  home  ! 
Grateful  we  will  there  provide 
Crumbs  for  thee  through  wintertide. 


THE  THRUSH. 

O  HAPPY  bird  !  in  leafy  bower 
Thy  song  is  heard  at  morning  hour  ; 
Thy  melody,  so  sweet  and  clear. 
Fills  with  delight  the  listening  ear. 

Shall  I,  whilst  thou  art  blithe  and  gay, 
Turn  from  the  paths  of  joy  away  ? 
Shall  I,  devoted  all  to  grief. 
In  balmy  hope  seek  no  relief? 

All  such  temptations  I  defy. 
When  notes  like  thine  are  heard  on  high  ; 
Their  music  moves  the  drooping  heart 
To  act  a  worthier,  nobler  part. 
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Loss,  labour,  all  that  renders  life 
A  scene  of  suffering  and  of  strife, 
May  fill  my  mind  with  anxious  care, 
But  shall  not  crush  me  with  despair. 


^  THE  LARK. 

See  how  the  lark  at  early  morn, 
From  lowly  bed  among  the  corn, 
Aloft  on  dewy  wing  doth  rise 
To  sing  his  praises  in  the  skies  ! 

To  everything  on  earth  that  lives. 
Its  own  enjoyments  Nature  gives  ; 
But  bliss  that  is  beyond  compare 
The  lark  must  feel  when  high  in  air. 

Nor  to  himself  alone  belong 
The  pleasures  of  his  ardent  song  ; 
The  merry  music  of  his  voice 
Doth  make  the  hearts  of  men  rejoice. 

E'en  deepest  grief  will  lose  a  pain, 
If  solaced  by  that  sweet  refrain  ; 
And  angry  feelings  in  the  breast 
Beneath  that  spell  will  sink  to  rest. 
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Oh,  cruel  is  the  hand  would  snare 
A  bird,  that  loves  the  fields  of  air, 
Whose  transports  must  be  all  destroyed. 
If  freedom  too  be  not  enjoyed  ! 

'Twill  rather  give  kind  hearts  delight 
To  watch  the  lark's  celestial  flight. 
To  listen  while  his  liquid  throat 
Pours  from  on  high  melodious  note. 


IVY  AND  LOVE  COMPARED. 

Cold  is  the  wall,  yet,  adhesive  and  strong, 
See  how  the  ivy  goes  creeping  along ! 
Love  its  fond  head  will  thus  frequently  lay 
Close  to  a  bosom  unfeeling  as  clay. 

Mark  how  the  plant  that  is  flourishing  there 
Clings  to  a  surface  unhelpful  and  bare  ! 
So  the  true  lover  continues  to  yearn, 
Met  by  no  token  of  love  in  return. 

Nourishment  none,  by  whose  power  it  may  thrive. 
From  the  lone  wall  doth  the  ivy  derive  ; 
Feeding  on  force  of  its  own,  we  have  seen 
Love,  like  the  ivy-leaf,  glossy  and  green. 
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THE  EFFORT  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD  TO  READ 
OUR  FACE. 

We  may  treat  it  with  lightness,  unmoved,  when  men 
By  scanning  our  features  our  feelings  would  ken  • 
Dissemblers  themselves,  by  what  art  should  they  know 
How  to  tell  by  our  looks  what  is  lying  below  ? 

But  who  can  encounter  with  careless  mien 
The  eyes  of  a  child,  so  truthful  and  keen, 
When  it  looks  at  his  face,  to  discern  if  it  may 
Rush  into  his  arms,  or  must  hasten  away  ? 

To  the  child,  in  the  lessons  of  logic  untaught, 
Unmarred  by  men's  modes  of  conventional  thought, 
In  a  moment,  oh,  wonder  !  is  clearly  revealed 
What  we  fancied  deep  down  in  our  heart  was  concealed. 

Dear  children,  I  love  you,  and  pray  you  may  see 
No  look  in  my  face  that  shall  drive  you  from  me ; 
'Twere  sad  to  behold  your  impetuous  retreat. 
If  our  eyes  with  inquisitive  glances  should  meet. 
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FATHER  CHRISTMAS. 

What  sight  is  that  which  greets  the  eye  ? 
What  goodly  band  do  I  descry, 
As  gaily  o'er  the  snow  they  come, 
Directly  marching  towards  our  home  ? 
I  know  the  form  which  leads  the  van — 
That  ancient,  hale,  and  grand  old  man, 
Whose  hoary  locks  are  waving  free : 
'Tis  Father  Christmas  !  yes,  'tis  he  ! 
And  mark  how  maidens  in  the  rear 
All  bright  and  beautiful  appear  ! 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  three  sisters  fair, 
With  Kindness,  Peace,  Goodwill,  are  there  ; 
Contentment,  with  an  air  so  mild. 

And  Mercy,  meek  as  little  child ; 

Benevolence  has  also  place, 

And  Gratitude  with  shining  face ; 

While,  if  you  look,  I  think  you'll  find 

Fun,  Mirth,  and  Jollity  behind. 

Come,  let  us  all  combine  to  greet 

Our  radiant  friends  in  manner  meet ; 

And,  just  for  once,  pray  let  there  be 

Between  us  all  equality. 

And  master,  mistress,  maid,  and  man, 

Agree  to  form  one  happy  clan. 

Throw  wide  the  doors,  the  hearth  supply 

AVith  logs  of  wood,  well-shaped,  and  dry  ; 
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Trim  every  lamp,  the  holly  bring ; 
All  dolour  to  the  breezes  fling  ; 
And  hang  the  mistletoe  on  high 
(The  merry  maids  shall  tell  you  why)  ; 
That  primest  of  good  food  prepare, 
Roast  beef,  our  fathers'  favourite  fare  ; 
Plum-pudding,  too,  and  its  ally, 
The' sweetly-flavoured  hot  mince-pie. 
But  see  !  why,  at  the  very  door 
Stands  now  the  troop  we  saw  before  ; 
Dear  Father  Christmas,  here  again  ! 
Come  in  !  come  in  !  bring  all  your  train  ! 
These  halls,  with  berried  holly  dressed, 
Shall  keep  you  warm  and  give  you  rest ; 
And  while  you  deign  with  us  to  stay. 
In  festive  sport  we'll  spend  the  day  ; 
Eaofe  night,  when  shades  return  again, 
Song,  music,  and  the  dance  shall  reign ; 
And  round  the  fire  what  tales  we'll  tell 
Of  things  which  years  ago  befell  ! 
Hilarity  no  bounds  shall  know, 
As  jokes  around  the  circle  flow  ; 
No  heart  among  us  shall  be  sad, 
For  thou  art  come  to  make  us  glad. 


5—2 
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SPRING  FLOWERS. 

How  pleasing  to  our  eyes  the  sight 

Of  flowers  which  speak  of  winter's  flight  ! 

How  we  rejoice,  though  winds  be  keen, 

When  snowdrops  once  again  are  seen  ! 

Soon  then  we  know  will  disappear 

The  icy  rigours  of  the  year, 

And  Phoebus  high  above  our  head 

His  glories  on  the  world  will  shed. 

The  violet  that  hides  from  view 

Has  for  us  all  a  message  true  ; 

A  herald  'tis  of  odours  rare, 

That  shall  enrich  the  balmy  air, 

When  summer  pours  with  bounteous  hand 

Her  flowery  scents  through  all  the  land. 

Anemone  is  welcome  there, 

And  daffodil  and  primrose  fair ; 

While  bluebells  with  delight  we  hail, 

And  blooming  lilies  of  the  vale. 

And  if  we  gaze  across  the  lea, 

What  wealth  of  beauty  we  may  see  ! 

There  daisies,  in  profusion  spread. 

Are  lifting  up  their  dainty  head  ; 

And  buttercups  and  cowslips  sweet 

Are  intermingled  at  our  feet 

With  flowers  of  various  form  and  hue, 

Which  lend  a  charm  to  all  the  view. 
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O  vernal  flowers  !  what  heart  so  drear, 

That  is  not  glad  when  you  appear  ? 

At  sight  of  all  your  colours  gay 

Dark  melancholy  flies  away  ; 

And  Hope  resumes  her  happy  reign 

In  every  human  breast  again. 

In  you  we  see  the  fertile  earth 

To  her  first  treasures  giving  birth, 

And  in  the  awakening  sight  we  find 

A  new-born  vigour  for  the  mind. 

To  young  and  old,  dear  flowers  of  spring, 

Your  tender  blooms  pure  pleasure  bring, 

All  hear  the  music  of  your  voice. 

And.  hearing  it,  we  all  rejoice  ! 


SABBATH  CHIMES. 

How  pleasing  to  the  listening  ear 
The  sound  of  distant  song, 

When,  on  the  breezes  rising  clear, 
Soft  notes  are  borne  along  ! 

And  pleasing  'tis  at  evening  hour, 
When  birds  in  early  spring 

Exulting  make  their  sylvan  bower 
With  lively  echoes  ring. 
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But  sweet  though  sing  both  man  and  bird, 

Of  sweeter  song  I'll  tell — 
'Tis  when  from  yonder  church  is  heard 

The  sound  of  Sabbath  bell. 

Those  chimes  a  charm  to  ear  convey, 

But  to  the  ear  in  part — 
Their  heavenly  music  finds  a  way 

To  every  childlike  heart. 

They  speak  of  hope,  and  love,  and  rest, 

Bid  worldly  cares  to  fly  ; 
Beneath  their  spell  within  the  breast 

Unholy  passions  die. 

The  mind  to  contemplation  turns. 

Pure,  soft  emotions  rise  ; 
With  gentle  fire  the  spirit  burns 

For  converse  with  the  skies. 

That  were  indeed  a  land  of  night, 
Though  scenes  around  were  fair, 

Where  happy  bells  did  not  invite 
A  people  unto  prayer. 

For  me,  though  joys  should  disappear, 
Crushed  by  the  hand  of  time, 

I  were  not  sad  if  I  might  hear 
The  peaceful  Sabbath  chime. 
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THE  SHIP  OF  CHRIST'S  CHURCH  :   A  PSALM 
OF  LIFE. 

Life's  seas  are  drear  and  darkling, 
Their  waves  are  running  high, 

The  stars  that  twinkled  brightly 
Have  faded  from  the  sky ; 

_And  many  a  fearful  danger 
"       Now  lurks  upon  the  deep, 

Where  reef  and  hungry  quicksand 
Beneath  the  waters  sleep. 

O  mariner,  that  sailest 

Upon  the  foaming  tide, 
What  vessel  can  in  safety 

Such  angry  billows  ride  ? 
And  who  will  be  her  captain  ? 

Whose  voice  will  she  obey, 
When,  shrouded  by  the  darkness. 

She  cleaves  the  watery  way  ? 

One  ship  is  in  the  harbour 

Preparing  now  for  sea, 
And  Jesus  will  command  her — • 

A  glorious  Captain  He  ! 
All  free  from  dire  disaster, 

Though  stormy  gales  do  blow. 
Still  onward  swiftly  gliding 

That  happy  bark  shall  go. 
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Then  sail  the  seas  with  Jesus, 

The  Lord  of  wind  and  wave  ; 
Whoever  trusts  His  guiding 

Shall  find  Him  strong  to  save. 
The  passage  o'er  the  ocean 

Himself  has  made  before, 
And  all  the  '  hands  '  who  join  Him 

Shall  reach  the  heavenly  shore. 


ONLY  A  CHILD. 

Only  a  child  !  then  what  need  of  our  caring  ? 

To  matters  more  urgent  our  mind  we  will  turn ; 
Why  stoop  to  inquire  how  a  child  may  be  faring. 

Or  linger  one  moment  its  feelings  to  learn  ? 

Only  a  child  !  why,  humanity  floweth 

Through  child  and  through  man  with  a  current  the  same ; 
And  who  can  deny  such  a  principle  showeth 

A  child  to  regard  hath  commensurate  claim  ? 

The  spirit  when  young  has  a  faculty  keener 

For  joy  and  for  trouble,  for  hopes  and  for  fears  ; 

Its  feelings,  though  fleeting,  are  surely  not  meaner 
Than  those  which  will  follow  the  track  of  its  years. 

And  often  it  happens  that,  deep  in  recesses, 
A  child  in  its  heart  will  a  sorrow  conceal ; 

And  only  the  force  of  inviting  caresses 

Will  move  it  the  cause  of  its  pain  to  reveal. 
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Only  a  child  !  why,  its  weakness  appealeth 

For  aid  from  a  strength  which  exceedeth  its  own, 

And  who  at  the  sight  no  compassion  e'er  feeleth 
Possesses  a  heart  that  is  harder  than  stone. 

Only  a  child  !  Yet  a  child  we  should  cherish, 

Should  shield  it  from  danger,  instruct  it  and  guide  ; 

And,  knowing  how  folly  makes  'little  ones  perish,' 
Should  lead  it  by  love  in  ourselves  to  confide. 


SYMPATHY. 

When  Phoebus,  journeying  'cross  the  azure  sky. 
Shines  with  benignant  splendour  from  on  high, 
How  different  then,  where'er  we  turn  our  gaze. 
This  world  appears  beneath  his  glorious  rays  ! 
The  mournful  grove,  erst  unrelieved  by  light, 
Becomes  at  once  all  beautiful  and  bright ; 
Reflected  in  the  streams  the  traveller  sees 
The  wondrous  images  of  shrubs  and  trees  ; 
And  distant  objects  in  the  landscape  stand 
As  clear  to  view  as  those  on  neighbouring  land. 
And  as  the  sun  doth  with  his  brightening  beam 
From  sombre  look  all  Nature's  world  redeem, 
So  Sympathy  is  that  which  mortals  find 
Gives  radiant  gladness  to  the  world  of  mind. 
What  care  we  though  our  path  be  dark  and  drear, 
If  one  of  kindred  character  be  near — 
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One  who  can  listen  to  our  tale  of  grief, 

And  feel  a  pleasure,  if  he  bring  relief? 

The  face  which  spoke  its  sorrow  and  its  pain 

Then  quickly  learns  to  wear  bright  smiles  again, 

And  gloomy  shadows,  brooding  o'er  the  heart, 

All  fly,  when  Sympathy  performs  her  part. 

O  Sympathy,  thy  marvellous  power  to  heal 

We  may  not  in  life's  vernal  period  feel  ; 

Then  joys  abound,  and  mantling  in  the  breast 

Hope  reigns,  and  lends  to  life  unfailing  zest. 

But  when  the  ceaseless  march  of  years  at  length 

Has  robbed  us  of  our  priceless  store  of  strength. 

When  we  have  seen  ambitions  all  depart 

Which  once  with  generous  ardour  filled  the  heart. 

When  we  have  gathered  by  experience  slow 

The  knowledge  that  in  life  are  grief  and  woe — 

Ah  !  then  for  Sympathy  our  spirit  sighs. 

And  all  her  comforts  we  can  truly  prize  ; 

Compared  with  her,  how  poor  is  gift  of  gold, 

Though  counted  for  us  in  a  heap  untold  ! 

No  power  it  has  in  sickness  of  the  soul. 

Like  sweetest  Sympathy,  to  make  us  whole  ; 

It  finds  us  wounded,  promises  a  cure, 

But  leaves  us  wounds  still  bleeding  to  endure. 

And  riper  years,  which  teach  us  to  admire 

The  play  in  friends  of  sympathetic  fire, 

Beget  in  us  that  quality  of  mind 

Which  leads  us  in  like  manner  to  be  kind. 

Through  what  we  feel  of  need,  we  understand 

How  all  mankind  require  a  helping  hand  ; 
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And  soon  to  loftier  joys  our  soul  it  lifts 
To  give  to  others  than  receive  their  gifts. 
Along  the  path  of  life  as  men  proceed 
More  union  of  the  heart  they  seem  to  need  ; 
Material  things  have  not  their  former  charm  ; 
More  welcome  now  is  friendship's  cordial  balm. 
In  all  these  movements  of  our  life  we  find 
The  traces  of  a  Providential  mind. 
In  youth's  bright  morn,  the  future  yet  unknown, 
To  proud  self-confidence  we  all  are  prone; 
'Tis  only  time  can  prove  how  each  depends 
Upon  the  services  of  faithful  friends. 
But  learning  this,  we  further  learn  to  see 
That  men  make  up  but  one  close  family  ; 
That  if  for  blessing  seeks  the  single  soul, 
Of  self  forgetful,  it  must  bless  the  whole. 
Thus  by  degrees  a  sympathetic  love 
Doth  rise  to  fit  us  for  our  rest  above. 
Where  pure  affections,  still  imperfect  here, 
Shall  in  consummate  excellence  appear. 


THE  SAXON  AND  THE  CELT. 

The  Saxon  in  his  ways  and  mind 

Is  not  a  man  of  quickest  kind  ; 

He  meditates  both  deep  and  long 

Before  a  resolution  strong  ; 

But  when  his  plans  are  formed  at  length 

He  sets  to  work  with  all  his  strength ; 
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And  thus  where'er  you  find  his  race 
It  always  holds  a  foremost  place. 
His  countenance  is  like  his  thought, 
Not  of  an  animated  sort ; 
His  lips  do  not  with  ease  emit, 
To  cheer  the  world,  a  word  of  wit ; 
And  quips  and  jokes  which  others  make 
No  warm  response  in  him  awake. 
In  vain  you  listen  for  his  song — 
The  gift  to  him  doth  not  belong  ; 
The  feelings  stir  not  in  his  breast 
Which  clamour  to  be  thus  expressed. 
Imagination's  eye,  that  sees 
A  thousand  charms  in  fields  and  trees. 
Yields  not  to  him  this  great  delight 
From  any  neighbouring  rural  sight ; 
And  poetry,  though  sweet  its  strain. 
Appeals  to  him  for  praise  in  vain. 
Yet,  Saxon,  there  are  traits  in  thee 
Which  claim  a  high  regard  from  me. 
Who  looks  at  thy  career  will  find 
Straightforward  dealing  with  mankind  ; 
E'en  thine  own  self  thou  wilt  deny 
When  sufferers  for  assistance  cry. 
A  promise  which  from  thee  proceeds 
Is  meant  to  be  fulfilled  in  deeds  ; 
For  truth,  deep-seated  in  thine  heart. 
Prompts  thee  to  act  a  faithful  part  : 
And  willing  art  thou  all  thro'  life 
To  labour  for  thy  child  and  wife. 
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All  those  who  like  a  man  with  fire 

The  Celt  are  certain  to  admire  ; 

Through  him  there  runs  with  swelling  tide 

Emotion,  which  he  cannot  hide. 

A  tale  of  grief  will  cause  to  rise 

A  flood  of  tears  within  his  eyes  .; 

And  when  he  meets  with  mirth  in  you 

At  Once  he  will  be  mirthful  too. 

Imagiaiation  lifts  his  life 

To  things  beyond  the  sordid  strife, 

How  to  provide  an  ample  share 

Of  food  and  goodly  clothes  to  wear  ; 

He  sees  in  all  the  world  around 

That  mysteries  supreme  abound  ; 

And  feels  that  heavenly  Being  nigh 

Whose  form  is  veiled  from  human  eye. 

Tahim  both  mount  and  dale  are  dear. 

And  he  can  whisper  in  your  ear 

Full  many  a  tale  of  ghosts  at  night, 

And  rustics  who  had  sore  affright ; 

The  changing  sky  and  ocean's  blue 

For  ever  please  his  vision  too. 

But  skies  and  seas  and  land  supply 

Not  sights  alone  to  charm  the  eye  : 

They  move  his  soul  by  influence  strong 

To  pour  its  feeling  into  song  ; 

And,  if  you  seek  a  strain  that's  high. 

Who  with  a  Celtic  bard  can  vie  ? 

Wit,  fancy,  language,  music,  mirth, 

All  seem  this  race's  gift  at  birth  ! 
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Yet  perfect  as  such  points  may  be, 
Some  failings  in  the  Celt  I  see  : 
Where  is  the  love  of  truth  which  stands 
The  crowning  virtue  in  all  lands  ? 
Where  is  the  thought  of  self,  which  leads 
To  thought  about  another's  needs  ? 
Where  is  the  patient,  plodding  strife, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  tasks  of  life  ? 
Here  doth  a  Saxon's  merit  shine 
More  clear,  I  think,  dear  Celt,  than  thine. 
But,  let  thy  faults  perchance  be  these, 
Thy  company  my  soul  doth  please  ; 
A  day  with  thee,  thou  son  of  song, 
Can  never  seem  one  whit  too  long  ; 
Thy  warmth,  thy  humour,  genial  ways, 
Shall  always  have  my  cordial  praise. 
A  Saxon  by  my  birth,  yet  I 
For  fellowship  to  thee  will  fly. 
Though  men  may  true  and  honest  be, 
If  cold,  they  have  few  charms  for  me, 
But  thou  hast  fervid  heart  and  mind, 
And  sympathy  in  thee  I  find  ; 
And  this  I  pray,  that  where  I  dwell. 
Thou  may'st  be  there,  O  Celt,  as  well. 
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Come,  quit  the  noisy  town  with  me  ; 

In  crowded  streets  why  stay  ? 
'Tis  pleasure  missed,  if  here  we  be 

Detained  one  single  day. 

Now  bounteous  May  is  pouring  fast 
Her  beauties  through  the  land  ; 

The  feast  she  spreads  will  soon  be  past, 
And  dost  thou  doubting  stand  ? 

Come  to  the  woods,  where  leafy  trees 

Are  waving  free  and  fair, 
Where  odours,  wafted  on  the  breeze, 

Are  sweet  beyond  compare. 

Come,  let  us  on  the  meadows  look, 

Mark  all  their  colours  gay, 
And  wander  careless  where  the  brook 

Goes  on  its  winding  way. 

The  genial  sun  which  shines  on  high 

Will  cheer  us  with  his  beam  ; 
And  when  he  sinks  in  western  sky 

More  glorious  still  he'll  seem. 

Then  in  the  neighbouring  copse  we'll  hear, 

While  patiently  we  wait, 
The  nightingale  sing  sweet  and  clear 

Unto  his  loving  mate. 
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Come,  quit  the  town,  and  let  us  taste 
These  joys  without  delay  ; 

Who  would  in  pent-up  cities  waste 
The  flowery  month  of  May  ? 
1890. 


THE  CROCUS  AND  THE  VIOLET. 

Two  flowers  it  was  my  lot  of  late 

To  hear  engaged  in  warm  debate — 

A  crocus  of  the  brightest  gold, 

And  violet  in  grassy  mould. 

The  subject,  which  they  turned  about, 

And  sought  to  clearly  argue  out, 

Was — in  what  way  a  flower  should  try 

To  win  the  praise  of  passers-by. 

The  crocus  said  that  man's  delight 

Comes  chiefly  through  the  sense  of  sight, 

That  colour  therefore,  nothing  less, 

Secures  for  flowers  a  fond  caress; 

'And  hence  it  is,'  continued  she, 

'  Such  fiery  splendour  shines  in  me ; 

This  I  with  boldness  will  display 

To  all  who  chance  to  pass  this  way  ; 

And  beauty  like  my  own  will  gain 

The  laud  alike  of  lass  and  swain.' 

The  violet  in  silence  heard 

The  crocus  speak  her  boastful  word, 
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Then  with  a  deferential  air 

Her  own  opinion  did  declare. 

'To  me,'  said  she,  '  a  colour  strong 

By  Nature's  law  doth  not  belong  ; 

What  I  present  is  quiet  blue, 

Which  perhaps  may  please  beholders  few  ; 

And  merit  such  as  this  may  be 

I  do  not  force  the  world  to  see  ; 

Upon  my  bank  I'm  half  concealed, 

Whilst  thou  art  every  whit  revealed  ; 

Yet,  if  some  traveller  coming  nigh 

My  presence  in  the  grass  espy. 

He  may  not  like  my  looks,  but  still 

My  scent  I  humbly  trust  he  will  ; 

If  charms  were  mine,  by  their  support 

I  would  not  public  favour  court ; 

Fo?  praises  purchased  in  this  way 

Must  soon,  I  fear,  all  sink  away  ; 

Whatever  I  possess  of  spell 

Resides  in  this — I  sweetly  smell !' 

Scarce  had  I  left  the  spot  behind, 

With  paces  slow,  and  pondering  mind. 

When  down  the  lane  there  came  in  view 

A  winsome  lass  with  lover  true. 

The  crocus,  as  the  pair  drew  near, 

In  radiant  aspect  did  appear  ; 

But  how  shall  I  describe  her  pain. 

When  all  her  hopes  were  found  in  vain  ? 

Upon  her  form  the  youth  did  gaze, 

But  stayed  not  to  bestow  his  praise  ; 
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While  on  the  verdant  bank  he  knelt, 
Of  violet  so  sweet  he  smelt, 
Then  plucked  her  with  a  lively  pride, 
And  gave  her  to  his  promised  bride. 
Lo  !  here,  methought,  is  seen  the  way 
Desert  doth  surely  win  the  day. 
Man's  form  may  stand  erect  and  fair, 
But  what  if  virtues  be  not  there  ? 
No  power  to  charm  we  ever  find 
Like  goodness  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 
The  love  alone  which  feeds  on  this 
Can  lead  to  an  unbroken  bliss. 


TRUTH  IN  LOVE. 

Said  a  lad  unto  his  lass, 

'  I  will  sail  across  the  seas  ; 
The  foaming  billows  I  will  breast. 

And  brave  the  stormy  breeze. 
'Tis  love  itself  that  bids  me  go — 

True  love,  my  maid,  for  thee ; 
I  cannot  here  a  home  provide, 

But  I  will  beyond  the  sea.' 

Next  day  upon  the  deck  I  saw 
A  youthful  figure  stand  ; 

A  kerchief  in  the  freshening  wind 
Was  fluttering  from  his  hand  ; 
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And,  holding  up  her  snow-white  sign, 

A  girl  was  on  the  shore. 
Who  wept  to  think  her  lover  might 

Be  gone  for  evermore. 

Years  rolled  along,  and  suitors  came 

To  woo  the  maiden  fair ; 
They  spread  their  gifts  out  at  her  feet. 

Their  gold  and  jewels  rare  ; 
But  the  maiden's  heart  was  far  away, 

Beyond  the  waters  blue. 
Fixed  firm  on  him  who  parting  said, 

'To  love  1  will  be  true.' 

And  true  was  he,  for  day  by  day 

He  worked  with  willing  heart  ; 
The  fire  of  hope  within  him  burned, 

And  vigour  did  impart  ; 
And  when  at  length  kind  Fortune  smiled, 

He  crossed  again  the  brine. 
And,  speeding  swift  to  her  he  loved. 

Said,  '  Thou  must  now  be  mine  !' 

They  knelt  before  the  altar,  vowed 

That  in  the  coming  years 
They'd  share  whatever  might  befall, 

Of  gladness  or  of  tears  ; 
And  happy  have  they  been,  as  all 

Who  wait  deserve  to  be — 
The  maid  who  would  not  change  her  love, 

The  youth  who  crossed  the  sea. 

6—2 
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THE  LONELINESS  OF  LONDON. 

If  in  some  Libyan  desert  we  might  stand, 
With  naught  around  us  but  a  sea  of  sand  ; 
Or  in  deep  forest  we  might  grope  our  way, 
The  haunt  of  many  a  noisome  beast  of  prey; 
Each  one  of  us,  though  stout  our  heart,  I  ween, 
Would  feel  with  force  what  solitude  doth  mean. 
But  loneliness  as  great  we  sometimes  find 
In  cities  thronged  by  millions  of  mankind. 
Go  thou  a  stranger,  with  no  store  of  gold, 
To  London,  counting  citizens  untold  ; 
Is  there  a  soul  whom  thou  canst  call  apart. 
And  tell  the  grief  that  swells  within  thy  heart  ? 
They  bear  thy  form,  and  one  Almighty  Power 
Brought  them  and  thee  unto  the  present  hour ; 
One  country  claims  you  all,  and  when  you  die 
One  home  is  offered  you  beyond  the  sky ; 
Yet  shalt  thou  mingle  in  that  busy  train. 
And  seek  for  sympathy,  but  seek  in  vain. 
If  thou  shouldst  try  to  gain  some  friendly  ear, 
Deceitful  will  thy  simple  words  appear ; 
E'en  while  thou  speakest,  thou  wilt  plainly  trace 
Impatient  doubt  upon  the  listener's  face  ; 
And  if  thy  story  may  not  move  his  mind, 
To  move  his  heart  what  opening  wilt  thou  find  ? 
In  sandy  waste  or  forest  dark  and  drear, 
Where  human  beings  by  no  chance  draw  near. 
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Our  spirit  learns  with  patience  to  endure 

The  sense  of  solitude  we  cannot  cure ; 

But  when  mankind  in  crowds  around  us  pour, 

The  lack  of  fellowship  afflicts  us  sore  ; 

Shall  thousands  of  our  race  be  at  our  side, 

And  none  be  found  in  whom  we  can  confide  ? 

So  Tantalus,  in  ancient  song,  we  know, 

Found  grievous  famine  still  more  grievous  grow 

When  tempting  viands  close  beside  him  lay. 

Yet  for  his  grasping  were  too  far  away  ; 

Yes,  those  who  taste  of  solitude  complete 

Are  purseless  strangers  in  a  London  street. 

Though  countless  multitudes  about  them  stand, 

They  feel  no  pressure  from  a  friendly  hand  ; 

When  disappointments  of  the  dreary  day 

To  deeper  miseries  of  night  give  way, 

Into  som«^  workhouse  ward  they  silent  creep, 

Or,  restir-ig  on  a  step,  court  kindly  sleep. 

Or,  wounded  by  the  shafts  of  deep  despair, 

They  seek  the  Thames,  and  end  their  sorrows  there. 

If  any  mind  of  philosophic  mould 

Should  wonder  why  the  London  crowd  is  cold, 

What  revelation  on  our  lips  shall  rise, 

Sufficing  to  remove  this  just  surprise  ? 

The  ills  of  life,  or  great,  or  small,  begin 

With  that  primeval  ill,  the  curse  of  sin  ; 

The  human  heart,  where  love  once  solely  reigned. 

When  sin  commenced,  by  greedy  thoughts  was  stained 

And  from  that  hour  mankind  have  chiefly  tried 

To  profit  self,  not  brethren  by  their  side. 
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Each  soul,  aware  of  its  own  sordid  aim, 

Suspects  in  other  souls  a  taint  the  same. 

Whate'er  their  word  or  work,  in  each  it  spies 

Some  deep  deceit  which  fain  would  'scape  its  eyes  ; 

But  most  of  all  when  speech  and  acts  are  fair 

For  evil  aims  we're  counselled  to  prepare ; 

The  lip  doth  lie,  the  heart  is  base,  forsooth. 

Unless  there  be  material  proof  of  truth  ! 

What  wonder,  then,  if  needy  wanderer  meets 

With  chill  reception  in  the  London  streets? 

What  proof  can  such  an  one  as  he  present 

Of  claim  to  credit,  of  sincere  intent  ? 

What  proof  save  this,  that  in  his  face  we  see 

A  look  with  which  his  words  and  acts  agree? 

Yet  naught  doth  influence  of  this  kind  avail 

In  gaining  credence  for  his  piteous  tale  ; 

Still  doth  he  find  that  tears  refuse  to  flow 

At  each  recital  of  his  grief  and  woe ; 

Suspicion  still  with  fatal  barrier  parts 

His  own  from  all  the  throng  of  neighbouring  hearts, 

And  in  a  sense  until  this  hour  unknown 

He  learns,  alas  !  what  'tis  to  be  alone. 

O  solitary  soul,  in  purpose  pure, 

Sharp  are  the  sorrows  which  thou  dost  endure  ; 

And  not  for  thine  own  sins  do  pains  befall : 

Thou  art  a  victim  for  the  sins  of  all. 

'Twas  general  sin  from  which  distrust  arose, 

And  now  distrust  is  working  all  thy  woes. 

But  useless  'tis  to  criticise  the  plan 

On  which  the  world  was  framed  when  life  began. 
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Where'er  we  turn,  this  rule  doth  widely  run  : 

Men  reap  the  fruits  of  deeds  by  others  done ; 

The  guilty  often  spend  their  days  in  peace, 

The  troubles  of  the  guiltless  never  cease. 

An  even  justice  men  will  ne'er  obtain, 

Till  Christ  shall  in  His  final  kingdom  reign  ; 

But  wrongs  which  now  with  tears  suffuse  our  eyes 

Will  "then  be  found  but  blessings  in  disguise  ; 

Capacity  for  joy  these  sufferings  bring, 

When  God  shall  grant  us  all  '  some  better  thing.' 
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A  CHANCED  upon  my  walk  to  see 
Four  birds  to-day  not  far  from  me — 
The  robin,  whom  we  love  so  well. 
The  thrush,  the  lark,  and  philoinel. 
The  look  they  wore,  so  sad  to  view. 
Gave  them  for  me  an  interest  new. 
I  watched  them  closely,  and  I  heard 
The  conversation  of  each  bird. 
The  nightingale  in  accents  weak 
Was  first  among  them  all  to  speak. 
'Within  my  breast  this  morn,'  said  she, 
'  A  curious  pain  there  seems  to  be  ; 
I  never  had  the  like  before. 
My  heart  so  heavy  and  so  sore  ! 
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Last  evening,  on  diversion  bent, 

To  noisy  urban  scenes  I  went; 

This  freak  perchance  has  brought  the  pain 

For  which  I  seek  relief  in  vain.' 

'So,  too,'  replied  the  lark,  'do  I 

Seem  quite  unfit  to  reach  the  sky ; 

I  could  not  shake  my  dewy  wing, 

I  could  not  in  a  rapture  sing ; 

Mysterious  languor  with  its  sway 

Has  taken  all  my  powers  away.' 

The  thrush  did  then  commence  her  theme. 

'  Dear  friends,'  she  said,  "tis  strange,  we  seem 

Each  one  of  us  to  be  of  late 

Oppressed  by  some  untoward  fate ; 

Why,  I  myself  no  longer  now 

Could  sit  upon  a  lofty  bough, 

And  pour  from  my  capacious  throat 

My  wonted,  clear,  melodious  note  ; 

The  music  of  my  voice  hath  fled, 

For  music  in  my  heart  is  dead. 

But  why  this  cheerless  state  is  mine 

I  am  unable  to  divine.' 

And  robin  red-breast's  speech  was  this  : 

'  No  listener  now  my  lay  will  miss  ; 

'Tis  only  in  the  dying  year 

That  as  a  songster  I  appear  ; 

But,  when  my  time  comes  round  again, 

How  shall  I  raise  a  cheerful  strain, 

If  all  the  gloom  I  feel  to-day 

Should  not  have  then  quite  passed  away  ? 
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Your  grief,  you  say,  has  cause  obscure. 
And  so  has  that  which  I  endure.' 
I  silent  stood,  and  listened  there, 
And  feigned  an  inattentive  air. 
I  knew  the  secret  thing  which  had 
Made  all  those  little  warblers  sad. 
'Twas  Celia's  voice,  the  previous  night, 
Which  they  had  heard  with  small  delight ; 
Their  strains  had  lost,  they  knew  it  well. 
What  once  they  had — a  potent  spell ; 
Now  vanquished  were  the  feathered  throng. 
For  Celia  reigned  the  Queen  of  Song  ! 
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Hast  thou  not  seen  that  when  the  sun 
His  race  across  the  sky  hath  run, 
Full  many  a  flower  which  as  he  rose 
Expanded  soon  begins  to  close  ? 
His  genial  beam  it  was  which  brought 
Those  flowerets  all  the  joy  they  sought, 
And  kept  them  open,  till  the  night 
Removed  his  splendours  out  of  sight. 
Now,  for  a  time,  his  reign  is  o'er. 
And  folded  are  they  as  before. 
What  here  we  mark  appears  as  true   , 
Of  human  spirits  not  a  few  : 
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Beneath  an  uninviting  sky, 

Retiring  they  remain,  and  shy  ; 

But  when  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright. 

With  readiness  they  seek  the  Hght. 

The  spell  which  never  fails  to  make 

These  souls  their  secret  place  forsake 

Are  words  and  ways  of  such  a  kind 

As  show  a  sympathetic  mind. 

All  other  modes  alike  are  vain 

A  knowledge  of  their  thoughts  to  gain  ; 

But  if  by  patience  and  caress 

These  spirits  do  themselves  confess, 

To  crown  our  hopes,  there  often  lies 

Before  us  an  unusual  prize  ; 

For  not  in  men  we  read  with  ease 

Are  chiefly  found  the  traits  that  please  ; 

The  minds  where  sweetest  graces  grow 

Are  oft  in  self-revealing  slow. 
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Two  travellers,  whom  I  need  not  name, 
Once  journeyed  to  a  goal  the  same ; 
But  different  was  the  path  which  brought 
The  pair  unto  the  place  they  sought ; 
The  land  through  which  their  passage  led 
Was  life,  where  tribes  of  men  are  spread. 
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As  each  pursued  his  course  he  found 
Extensive  tracts  of  barren  ground, 
Mere  wastes,  whose  cold,  repellent  look 
All  beauty  from  the  prospect  took. 
The  mind  of  one,  as  on  he  pressed, 
Was  fixed  alone  on  final  rest ; 
Progressing,  but  by  slow  degrees, 
With  many  a  halt  in  quest  of  ease, 
Behind  he  left  the  spacious  land, 
And  saw  at  length  his  bourne  at  hand  ; 
It.  irked  him  not  that  pains  as  great 
All  other  travellers  did  await 
Who  by  that  road  their  way  might  wend 
To  his  own  point,  the  journey's  end  ; 
Thro'  sufferings  he  had  reached  that  spot, 
And  suffering  too  must  be  their  lot  ! 
Thfe  other  wept  with  frequent  tears 
To  think  of  men  in  after  years 
Who,  like  himself,  would  find,  alas  ! 
That  country  wearisome  to  pass  ; 
And  through  his  anxious  mind  there  ran 
This  simple  but  most  happy  plan, 
Along  his  route  on  either  side 
To  scatter  seed  both  far  and  wide 
Which,  springing,  might  some  joys  impart 
To  all  who  journeyed  sick  at  heart. 
The  seed  he  cast  around,  I've  heard, 
Was  that  of  sweet  and  kindly  word. 
And  deeds,  whose  custom,  as  we  know, 
Is  quickly  to  take  root  and  grow. 
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Now  all  who  pass  that  way  declare 
A  wondrous  change  has  happened  there  ; 
One  path  is  trodden,  as  before, 
With  pain  to  mind  and  body  sore ; 
While  that  where  seed  was  wisely  sown 
With  verdure  is  quite  overgrown  ; 
And  varied  flowers  afford  a  sight 
That  fills  all  eyes  with  pure  delight. 
Long,  long  ago  has  he  who  sowed 
Departed  from  that  toilsome  road  ; 
But  well  remembered  is  the  act 
By  which  he  cured  each  barren  tract. 
And  thousands  to  this  day  proclaim 
All  praise  and  honour  to  his  name. 
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The  forest  oak,  so  strong  and  tall. 
And  striking  to  the  view, 

Was  once  a  tender  plant  and  small, 
And  from  an  acorn  grew. 

The  stream  which  in  its  later  course 
Sweeps  with  majestic  tide 

Was  tiny  when  it  left  its  source, 
Upon  the  mountain  side. 
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So,  too,  but  trivial  seems  a  thought 

Arising  in  the  mind, 
But  by  its  working  may  be  wrought 

Effects  of  mightiest  kind. 

A  thought  which,  like  a  welcome  guest, 

,  Is  bidden  to  remain, 
Will  ask  admission  and  a  rest 

'For  feelings  in  its  train. 

And  feelings,  when  they  enter  in, 

Begin  to  form  their  plan, 
To  their  own  ends  at  length  to  win 

The  active  powers  of  man. 

Thus,  what  of  speech  is  heard  around, 

And  what  we  mark  of  deed, 
Spring  in  each  single  case  from  ground, 

Where  thoughts  were  sown  for  seed. 

No  works  of  man,  or  good,  or  bad. 

Upon  this  busy  earth, 
But  by  a  law  of  Nature  had 

Beginning  in  such  birth  ! 

That  man  is  wise  who  scans  with  care 

The  strangers  at  his  door. 
Lest,  after  they  have  entered  there. 

Their  presence  he  deplore. 
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And  wise  is  he  who  turns  an  eye 

Of  quick,  discerning  kind 
Upon  the  little  thoughts  which  try 

To  settle  in  his  mind. 

For  thoughts,  if  bad,  are  Satan's  call 

To  join  him  in  the  fight 
Which  he  hath  ever  waged  with  all 

The  'children  of  the  light.' 

But  thoughts  which  breathe  of  love  and  peace 

Are  angel  voices  fair, 
Which  summon  us  from  sin  to  cease, 
And  joys  celestial  share. 
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Time,  with  envy  in  his  breast, 
From  destruction  takes  no  rest. 
Everywhere  with  wasting  power 
Working  through  the  silent  hour. 

Hardy  frames,  whose  strength  appears 
Proof  against  approaching  years, 
Changing  slowly,  surely,  must, 
Slain  by  Time,  return  to  dust. 
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Youth,  adorned  with  locks  of  gold, 
Snows  shall  wear,  when  growing  old, 
Innocence  and  artless  ways 
Stay  not  till  our  later  days. 

!Minds  of  mighty  force  possessed 
Fail  when  Time  applies  his  test ; 
Beauty,  strength  and  wit  are  all 
Doomed  beneath  his  stroke  to  fall. 

Time,  thy  victory  seems  complete, 
As  we  falter  at  thy  feet ; 
Mental  vigour  giving  way, 
Body  bending  with  decay  ! 

Yet,  when  thou  hast  worked  thy  will, 
ParJ;  of  us  doth  flourish  still ; 
For  thou  never  shalt  destroy 
Love,  the  source  of  human  joy. 

Hearts  that  loved  when  young  and  gay 
Love  when  youth  has  passed  away. 
Love  until  life's  latest  breath 
Sinks  into  the  sleep  of  death. 

And  in  that  bright  world  above 
Who  can  tell  the  power  of  love  ? 
Here  so  faithful  and  so  fair. 
Love  shall  reign  triumphant  there  ! 
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TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  WEDDING-DAY. 

No  title  I  confess  belongs  to  me 
To  send  my  verse  on  wedding-day  to  thee ; 
Yet  if  my  act  to  aught  of  censure  lead, 
Sincere  intentions  in  excuse  I  plead. 
A  wedding-day  !  a  day  whose  dawn  doth  guide 
Two  streams  of  life  into  a  single  tide, 
Henceforth  upon  its  bosom  bound  to  bear 
A  fuller  bliss,  or  larger  load  of  care  ! 
At  such  an  epoch  fit  it  is  we  pray 
That,  as  the  blended  current  takes  its  way, 
Its  waters  may  to  their  last  limits  flow 
With  joys  untainted  by  a  taste  of  woe. 
Yes,  such  the  fortune  which  I  trust  may  run 
Through  all  thy  days  on  earth  to-day  begun. 
Whate'er  of  blessings  can  on  mortals  fall, 
Heaven  send  to  thee  a  bounteous  share  of  all  ! 
Health  in  its  fulness,  of  all  gifts  the  chief. 
Wealth,  that  secures  from  thousand  ills  relief; 
Friends  who  perform  in  singleness  of  heart 
What  most  in  friends  we  prize — a  faithful  part ; 
A  spacious  span  of  years,  endeavours  fraught 
With  rich  results  in  issues  nobly  sought. 
All  these  be  thine  ;  and  may'st  thou  ever  find, 
To  sweeten  all,  within  thee  peace  of  mind  ! 
April  2/^tk,  1889. 
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THE  MAIDEN  AND  THE  PANSY. 

Afaiden. 

Sweet  pansy,  why  com'st  thou?  what  message,  I  pray  ? 
Speak  truly  !  speak  quickly  !  what  hast  thou  to  say  ? 
Mine  ears  are  wide  open,  intent  is  my  mind, 
The  cause  of  thy  visit  I'm  eager  to  find. 

Pansy. 

Be  patient,  dear  maiden  ;  for  sound  do  not  press  ; 
My  meaning  in  words  'tis  not  mine  to  confess  ; 
But  look  at  my  face,  so  expansive  and  clear  ; 
Examine  mine  eyes,  that  are  bright  and  sincere. 
Dost  thou  ask  that  I  tell  thee  in  audible  speech 
The  tidings  my  features  are  able  to  preach  ? 

Alaide/i. 

O  pansy,  I  doubt  thee  ;  I  fear  to  assign 

Such  intention  to  thee  as  perchance  may  be  thine  ; 

For  oft  have  I  heard  that  a  maiden  who's  meek 

Must  be  cautious  till  flowers  shall  with  certainty  speak  ; 

But  canst  thou  not  whisper  just  one  little  word 

From  which  thy  whole  errand  may  then  be  inferred  ? 

Pansy. 

O  maiden,  I  yield  to  thy  pressure  so  mild  ; 
By  the  tone  of  thy  voice  is  the  pansy  beguiled  ; 
Come,  learn  then  at  length  what  is  carried  by  me  — 
Somebody's  thinking  so  fondly  of  thee  ! 
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PERFECT  TRUTH  NOT  ATTAINABLE  IN  THIS 
WORLD. 

Almighty  Father,  merciful  and  kind, 
Dispel  the  darkness  of  my  feeble  mind  ; 
Send  Thy  blest  Spirit  with  His  light  divine 
To  banish  all  the  doubts  in  which  I  pine. 

My  duties  I  would  mark  with  clearer  view  ; 
The  errors  of  past  years  I  would  eschew  ; 
A  perfect  walk  in  life  I  long  to  gain. 
That  in  my  bosom  peace  may  ever  reign. 

My  soul  it  pains  to  think  that  Thou  may'st  deem 
That  conduct  wrong  which  right  to  me  doth  seem  ; 
Uncertainty  thus  shakes  my  trembling  mind, 
And  deeply  do  I  feel  that  I  am  blind. 

Yet,  Father,  if  I  follow  present  light. 
Thou  wilt  not  let  me  wander  out  of  sight ; 
My  motives,  if  sincere,  for  me  will  plead, 
And  win  Thy  pity  for  mistaken  deed. 

And  since  my  errors  limit  not  Thy  love. 
What  favours  may  I  not  expect  above  ? 
There  Thou  wilt  grant  my  soul  at  length  to  see 
The  perfect  Truth  as  it  resides  in  Thee. 
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HEROISM  OPEN  TO  ALL. 

A  MAN  may  be  condemned  by  cruel  fate 

To  spend  his  span  of  life  in  mean  estate ; 

The  pains  of  poverty  his  soul  may  wring ; 

His  lot  bei  favoured  with  no  cultured  thing  ; 

Yet  in  Kis  conduct  we  may  clearly  trace 

The  working  of  each  happy  Christian  grace, 

The  presence  of  a  spirit  which  proclaims 

Its  owner  to  possess  heroic  aims. 

For  let  it  not  be  thought  that  they  who  move 

In  proud  society's  commanding  groove 

Alone  are  privileged  those  things  to  do 

Which  speak  a  manhood  that  is  pure  and  true. 

The  great  are  they  who,  taught  in  Wisdom's  school, 

Have  brought  their  passions  under  Reason's  rule ; 

Who,  self- forgetful,  all  their  powers  employ 

To  give  mankind  a  larger  share  of  joy  ; 

Who  bless  by  ready  word,  by  frequent  act, 

By  love  unfeigned  and  by  blameless  tact. 

The  poor,  as  well  as  those  of  high  degree, 

To  practise  arts  like  these  are  always  free ; 

And  if  you  would  a  genuine  hero  find, 

'Tis  he  whose  life  is  of  this  noble  kind. 
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OLD  LETTERS. 

Alone  in  my  room  I  am  seated  to-night, 

My  companion  the  fire,  which  is  soothing  and  bright ; 

In  my  spirit  is  quiet,  and  musing  I  stray 

To  things  I  remember,  though  distant  their  day. 

Shall  I  open  yon  packet,  tied  up  with  such  care  ? 
It  will  feed  my  reflections — old  letters  are  there  ! 
Ah  !  tarnished  by  time  are  their  pages,  I  see, 
Yet  dear  is  the  look  of  these  relics  to  me. 

Here  are  lines  that  were  traced  by  a  friend  of  my  youth  ; 
And  through  them  are  flowing  affection  and  truth  ; 
We  were  comrades  at  school,  in  our  work,  and  our  play  ; 
But  sad  was  his  fortune — death  took  him  away  ! 

And  now  I  peruse  the  effusion  of  him 
Who  sailed  years  ago  in  a  vessel  so  trim  ; 
Ah  !  ne'er  have  I  heard  any  news  of  his  fate, 
Though  he  promised  at  parting  his  lot  to  relate. 

And  here  is  a  letter,  no  dearer  can  be ; 
It  is  thine,  old  companion,  who  still  art  with  me; 
Professions  of  friendship  within  it  are  rife, 
But  all  have  been  amply  fulfilled  in  thy  life. 


Iniperiiun  in  I  viper  io  loi 

The  man  is  uncultured,  is  cold  and  unkind, 
Who  tears  up  old  letters  to  throw  to  the  wind ; 
These  tokens,  which  speak  of  the  things  of  the  past, 
Shall  be  treasured  by  me,  and  preserved  to  the  last. 

Then  tenderly  now  I  deposit  again 

These  records  where  through  the  long  years  they  have 

lain ; 
And  oft  as  sweet  youthful  remembrances  rise 
To  them  will  I  turn  with  affectionate  eyes. 


IMPERIUM  IN  IMPERIO. 

Two  worlds  there  are  :  a  world  of  sense  I  find 
Encircling  me,  and  in  me  that  of  mind  ; 
By  daily  custom  in  the  first  I  roam, 
But  in  the  latter  is  my  real  home. 
Not  all  alone  I  dwell ;  one  faithful  friend 
Delightful  company  to  me  doth  lend  ; 
Philosophy  is  that  companion  fine, 
And  sad  I  cannot  be  while  she  is  mine. 
When  vain  Ambition  fires  each  human  breast. 
And  gives  increased  disquiet  for  its  rest ; 
When  Wealth,  attended  by  the  admiring  crowd. 
Goes  sweeping  past  with  acclamations  loud  ; 
How  sweet  to  sit  within  my  home  of  mind, 
And  long  for  no  excitements  of  this  kind  ! 
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To  mark  how  tumults  which  about  me  roar 

Lose  all  their  influence  when  they  reach  my  door ; 

Like  billows  of  the  sea  which,  great  and  grand, 

Sink  down  exhausted  as  they  gain  the  strand  ! 

Delirious  joys  my  soul  doth  never  know  ; 

But  I  am  free  from  all  their  after-woe. 

The  simple  pleasures  which  my  life  supplies 

Are  those  esteemed  by  me  both  true  and  wise  : 

They  flow  unceasing  from  an  inward  spring, 

And  in  the  conscience  they  can  plant  no  sting. 


EXPERIENCE  THE  TEST  OF   MANY 
RELIGIOUS  DOCTRINES. 

Good  reasons  for  full  many  a  thing 
Philosophy  of  course  can  bring, 
But  there  are  laws  which  quite  defy 
Her  keen,  discriminating  eye  ; 
Their  working  is  for  aye  the  same  ; 
But  why  'tis  so  who  shall  proclaim  ? 
Who  shall  declare  why  those  who  love 
Their  fellow-men  and  God  above 
Have  always,  and  in  every  place, 
A  happy  heart  and  happy  face  ? 
God  wills  it — and  no  more  we  know — 
That  joy  like  this  from  love  should  flow. 
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Discerning  by  experience  sure 
How  truths,  which  Jesus  taught,  endure, 
With  gladness  we  should  rest  in  Him, 
When  reasons  for  our  faith  are  dim. 
This  world  is  but  a  twilight  scene, 
Where  'tis  not  well  God  intervene, 
To  make  mysterious  questions  clear, 
And  banish  all  our  doubt  and  fear ; 
For,  partial  knowledge  is  the  test 
Which  suits  our  human  spirits  best. 
Excuse  for  sin  the  wicked  find 
In  doctrines  that  are  dark  in  kind ; 
But  loyal  souls  are  led  by  these 
To  seek  for  guidance  on  their  knees  ; 
And  virtue  shines  a  fairer  sight 
When,  doubting,  we  yet  do  the  right. 


PREMATURE  JUDGMENT. 

Do  we  not  know  that  trees  we  plant  with  care. 
In  hope  that  by-and-by  good  fruit  they'll  bear, 
Surprise  us  oft  when  time  applies  its  test, 
And  proves  which  tree  yields  produce  that  is  best  ? 
Some  that  were  fair  to  view  fall  far  behind, 
Judged  by  their  store  of  fruit  and  by  its  kind. 
So  do  fond  parents  fail  too  oft  to  see 
What  children  in  their  after-life  will  be. 
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Time  changes  judgments  which  they  thought  so  wise 

By  setting  out  new  facts  before  their  eyes. 

See  how  the  sons  in  disposition  gay, 

Who  self-reHance  and  fine  wit  display, 

Whose  forms  are  favoured  with  an  outward  grace, 

Who  boast  as  their  possession  beauteous  face, 

Secure  attention  and  continuous  praise, 

And  all  esteem  them  perfect  in  their  ways. 

But  he,  the  little  boy,  of  spirit  meek, 

Who  thinks  his  thoughts,  but  does  not  boldly  speak. 

In  whom  no  striking  talents  do  appear, 

No  brilliant  repartees  to  please  the  ear, 

Who  willing  is  in  second  place  to  be, 

And  has  no  handsome  looks  for  us  to  see — 

How  does  he  fare,  this  unpretending  child, 

So  gentle  in  his  manners  and  so  mild? 

Derision  is  his  lot.     He's  poor  and  tame  ! 

And  none  with  sympathy  repeat  his  name. 

Time  speeds  along,  and,  childhood's  blossoms  gone, 

The  fruits  of  manhood  we  now  gaze  upon. 

\\'hat  is  the  sight  that  frequently  appears, 

The  slowly  shaped  result  of  passing  years  ? 

The  children,  who  of  love  had  largest  share. 

Few  virtuous  fruits  upon  their  branches  bear ; 

While  he  who  lived  neglected  and  in  scorn 

For  joy  to  parents  in  gray  hairs  seems  born. 

The  gift  of  intellect  from  people  draws 

Impulsive  admiration  and  applause, 

And  comely  looks  with  ease  the  place  obtain, 

Which  he  without  such  charms  by  right  should  gain. 
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But,  soon  or  late,  in  this  will  reasoners  rest, 
That  goodness  of  the  heart  is  always  best. 
Our  chief  delights  are  found  from  pole  to  pole 
When  soul  falls  in  with  sympathetic  soul ; 
The  comfort  is  but  cold  which  he  supplies 
Who  asks  us  to  rejoice  that  he  is  wise ; 
And  beauty,  if  the  owner  be  not  kind, 
Can  give  no  lasting  pleasure  to  our  mind. 
Consider  then,  ye  parents,  and  beware 
You  rob  not  backward  children  of  your  care  ; 
Mark  well  the  qualities  each  son  displays, 
And  honour  him  who  shines  in  generous  traits ; 
Let  him  your  love  and  tenderest  thoughts  engage, 
For  he  will  be  your  solace  in  old  age. 


BE  YOURSELF. 

Be  yourself,  my  dear  friend,  if  for  influence  you  seek ; 
Society's  thoughts  do  not  parrot-like  speak  ; 
Let  the  deeds  which  you  do  in  the  face  of  mankind 
Express  what  you  feel  in  the  depths  of  your  mind. 

We  care  not  to  place  in  the  list  of  our  friends 
A  man  of  whose  conduct  we  know  not  the  ends  ; 
For  friendship,  to  please,  must  respond  to  the  test, — 
Does  it  give  to  our  spirit  the  blessing  of  rest  ? 


io6  Be  Yourself 

Even  foes  whom  in  battle  we  strive  to  subdue 
Receive  at  our  hands  a  respect  that  is  true, 
If,  resolving  on  war,  their  intent  they  declare, 
And  observe  in  the  conflict  the  rules  which  are  fair. 

Let  us  each  have  a  care  that  our  bosom  contain 
No  thought  which,  revealed,  would  give  others  a  pain  ; 
Then  open  its  treasures,  to  cheer  if  we  may 
Those  treading  with  us  life's  disconsolate  way. 

Some  wants  are  by  money  sufficiently  met, 

But  money  leaves  one  all  unsatisfied  yet. 

We  mortals  can  only  be  happy  in  part 

While  we  hide  from  each  other  our  innermost  heart. 


THE  REGULATION  OF  DESIRES  AND  FEARS. 

Those  who  aspire  to  guide  the  human  race 
The  workings  first  of  human  hearts  should  trace  : 
No  potter  hopes  ere  he  has  learned  the  way 
To  make  a  beauteous  thing  from  moulded  clay. 
Two  principles,  I  trow,  are  always  found 
Of  conduct  in  mankind  to  be  the  ground  — 
Love  that  doth  fasten  on  a  fancied  gain. 
And  fear  that  would  avoid  a  threatened  pain. 
Philosophers  who  long  to  make  us  v/ise 
Should  have  this  problem  ever  in  their  eyes  : — 
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How  to  insure  that  men  shall  fix  their  heart 
On  that  which  shall  true  happiness  impart, 
And  how  to  turn  all  dread  to  just  alarm 
Concerning  causes  of  unquestioned  harm. 
Amid  these  clamorous  forces  as  we  go, 
Desires  of  good,  uprising  fears  of  woe, 
Where  shall  we  find  a  simple  rule  of  life 
To  give  due  order  to  this  inward  strife  ? 
The  secret  is  not  dark,  the  clue's  at  hand. 
The  will  of  Heaven  seek  we  to  understand ; 
Whate'er  its  Lord  commands  let  us  pursue, 
And  what  He  doth  forbid,  that  fear  to  do. 
If  errors  should  perchance  affect  our  course, 
Of  mischief  they  will  not  become  a  source  ; 
The  evils  which  they  bring  to  good  will  turn, 
If  only  to  do  right  our  spirits  yearn. 
So  healthy  bodies  to  their  use  convert 
The  aliment  which  would  the  feeble  hurt. 
By  ills  will  wisdom  be  more  fully  taught, 
And  fortitude  to  finer  temper  wrought. 
Devoted  to  His  will  Who  rules  the  sky. 
No  burden  on  our  souls  can  ever  lie ; 
Delightful  calm  through  all  our  days  will  spread, 
And  confidence  will  keep  erect  our  head. 
The  future,  we  are  sure,  will  prove  that  He 
Has  rightly  issued  this  His  plain  decree  : 
That  if  we  hold  to  His  commandments  fast 
\\'e  must  be  happy  now,  and  at  the  last. 
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THE  TYRANNICAL  PHILANTHROPIST. 

One  whom  we  know,  benevolent  in  aim, 

Who  loves  to  have  for  virtuous  deeds  a  name, 

Small  gratitude  secures  on  every  hand, 

But  why  'tis  so  he  cannot  understand. 

The  mystery  which  appears  to  puzzle  sore 

We'll  try  with  what  success  we  can  explore. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  he  we  hai'e  in  view 

Possesses  for  mankind  affection  true. 

And  much  desires  that  they  should  reach  the  goal 

Of  happiness  for  body  and  for  soul. 

But  while  he  strives  with  fervour  for  these  ends, 

Against  a  law  of  Nature  he  offends. 

He  wishes  that  all  men  should  have  delight. 

But  this  must  be  in  modes  which  he  deems  right ; 

No  need  have  they  for  exercise  of  choice 

In  things  which  are  to  make  their  hearts  rejoice ; 

Theirs  is  to  learn,  to  listen,  and  obey. 

Be  glad  in  ways  prescribed  without  delay. 

But  here  on  rocks  of  which  he  took  no  heed 

His  gallant  vessel  rushes  with  all  speed. 

To  this  he's  l^lind,  that  one  will  gather  joy 

From  that  which  gives  another  great  annoy ; 

Athwart  this  truth  because  they  always  run 

His  philanthropic  works  in  vain  are  done. 

Peculiar  looks  in  every  man  we  find. 

Peculiar  traits,  too,  have  they  all  in  mind  ; 
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In  disposition  and  in  taste  we  see 

No  single  pair  in  every  point  agree. 

And  difference,  which  by  Nature  is  decreed, 

A  differing  education  helps  to  feed ; 

'Tis  folly's  part,  in  face  of  facts  like  these, 

To  say  one  plan  for  pleasure  all  must  please. 

Go,  good  philanthropist,  this  lesson  learn, 

You  who  to  bless  mankind  so  deeply  yearn  : 

Treat  men  as  beings  who  have  each  a  law 

By  which  from  life  their  joys  and  griefs  they  draw ; 

Let  your  benevolence  combine  with  this, 

Then  may  you  nearer  bring  mankind  to  bliss  ; 

And  quick  return  in  grateful  love  you'll  gain. 

Return  which  hitherto  you've  sought  in  vain. 


THE  FAITHFUL  DOG'S  APPROACHING 
DEATH. 

Who  that  can  feel  would  not  let  fall  a  tear 
When  his  devoted  dog's  decease  is  near  ? 
The  scene  is  touching  when  the  creature  lies, 
And  looks  his  final  love  from  failing  eyes. 
Then  rises  in  our  mind  a  rapid  view 
Of  ways  in  which  he  proved  himself  so  true  : 
His  bark  of  joy  when,  bent  on  walks  abroad, 
We  came  to  loose  him  from  confining  cord  ; 
His  bold  defiance  and  prepared  assault 
When  base  marauders  bade  his  master  halt ; 


no      The  FaiiJifitl  Dog's  approaching  Death 

The  watch  around  the  home  he  used  to  keep 

While  all  its  helpless  inmates  were  asleep — 

These  with  a  hundred  incidents  recur, 

To  make  emotions  in  our  bosom  stir. 

'Tis  ever  thus  :  our  joys  we  cannot  gain 

Without  the  purchase  of  a  mingled  pain. 

But  who  would  cease  to  love  lest  love  should  bring 

To  him  in  coming  time  some  tearful  thing  ? 

To  coward  souls,  with  selfish  instincts  born. 

The  brave  man  leaves  such  policy  with  scorn. 

He  knows  that  love  which  dwells  within  his  breast, 

Was  never  meant  unfruitful  there  to  rest ; 

Some  object  it  must  find  and  have  its  way, 

Whate'er  the  issues  of  a  later  day. 


WOULD  MEN   DESIRE  TO   LIVE  THEIR  LIFE 
AGAIN? 

You  ask  if  I,  did  I  possess  the  power. 

Would  start  again  on  life  from  childhood's  hour ; 

Old  age  upon  me,  would  I  hail  with  joy 

A  transmutation  to  a  tiny  boy  ? 

The  question  probes  the  heart ;  a  moment  stay, 

That  I  may  think  what  Truth  would  have  me  say. 

The  time  of  childhood,  as  it  springs  to  view. 

Is  clothed  in  colours  which  are  scarcely  true. 

The  joys  which  marked  its  hours  our  memories  fill, 

But  griefs  were  there,  alas  !  in  plenty  still ; 


Would  Men  desire  to  live  their  L  ife  again  ?  i  n 

Acutely  sorrows  were  not  seldom  felt, 

When  elders  thought  that  peace  within  us  dwelt ; 

A  chequered  course  for  all — was  it  not  so  ? 

Mankind  at  once  will  answer,  Yes,  I  trow. 

Now  go  we  forward  to  the  age  when  we 

Commenced  our  work  in  life  with  youthful  glee  ; 

We  thought  the  powers  with  which  we  were  endowed 

Would  purchase  praises  from  the  admiring  crowd. 

Too  soon  it  was  revealed  that  Nature's  gift 

Would  not  ourselves  above  our  neighbours  lift. 

But  oh,  the  humbling  truth,  how  struck  it  down 

The  pride  which  was  so  sure  of  glory's  crown  ! 

When  fixed  in  our  career  as  busy  men. 

Did  perfect  satisfaction  greet  us  then  ? 

Taught  by  the  past,  did  we  contrive  to  live 

So  that  our  days  should  only  pleasure  give? 

The  effort  was  in  vain  ;  howe'er  we  tried, 

Dull  cares  with  us  continued  to  abide. 

Our  life  with  that  of  others  is  entwined. 

And  in  their  sorrows  we,  too,  sorrow  find ; 

None  can  all  suffering  from  his  lot  efface. 

When  sufferings  hang  o'er  all  the  human  race. 

Then,  flashing  through  the  mind,  oft  came  the  thought 

That  soon  by  hoary  age  we  should  be  caught — 

Age  that  subdues  the  strength  of  earlier  days, 

Tames  man's  ambition,  damps  his  sprightly  ways, 

Contracts  his  movements,  robs  him  of  the  joys 

He  knows,  who  actively  his  power  employs. 

Say'st  thou  that  all  too  gloomy  is  my  tale, 

I  dwell  too  much  in  shadows  of  the  vale, 
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That  life  has  mountain-tops,  with  light  and  air, 

And  joyous  is  the  heart  when  we  are  there  ? 

I  grant,  my  friend,  that,  mingled  with  our  woe, 

Much  happiness  remains  for  all  to  know ; 

None  moves  in  darkness  that  has  naught  of  cheer, 

Be  he  a  simple  peasant  or  a  peer. 

Asked  if  we  would  our  life  live  o'er  again, 

Its  gladness  we  must  set  against  its  pain. 

Recall  its  stages,  ponder  on  the  fate 

Which  fell  to  us  in  each  successive  state. 

Careers  in  character  quite  disagree  ; 

Hence  what  we  think  of  life  will  diverse  be. 

Each  must  decide  by  what  his  past  has  been 

If  he  would  go  again  through  all  the  scene. 

And  on  the  point  I  think  most  men  will  say 

That  they  would  tread  once  more  their  earthly  way 

If  knowledge  which  they've  gained  at  such  a  cost 

Might  not  to  them  be  altogether  lost ; 

They'd  have  it,  to  prevent  mistakes  which  ran 

Through  many  a  purpose  and  presumptuous  plan  ; 

'Twould  show  them  what  is  worth  their  strife  to  win, 

Where  profit  ends  and  worthlessness  sets  in. 

Experience  they've  acquired  all  cast  aside, 

Would  any  sail  again  life's  changeful  tide  ? 

No  ;  once  in  port,  there  let  our  vessel  rest ; 

One  voyage  across  such  seas  is  surely  best. 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS. 

As  marching  on  through  life  we  mortals  go, 

At  every  point  we  taste  of  bliss  or  woe  ; 

Events  now  fall  which  cause  us  to  be  glad, 

And  now  some  change  in  fortune  makes  us  sad  ; 

This  chequered  course  our  memory  doth  retain, 

And  can  recall  it  for  our  joy  or  pain. 

At  this  auspicious  hour — old  Christmas  here — 

We'll  not  reflect  on  that  which  gives  no  cheer  ; 

Remembrance,  as  she  travels  o'er  the  past, 

To  each  delightful  thing  shall  hold  her  fast ; 

Joys  must  at  Christmastide  pervade  the  heart, 

And  Memory  shall  for  this  perform  her  part. 

As  round  the  ruddy  hearth  we  sit  at  ease. 

And  give  to  flowing  thought  the  turns  which  please. 

Our  circle  will  not  fail  to  picture  you, 

And  wish  you  blessings  neither  small  nor  few. 

Yes,  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  gladly  find 

A  spacious  place  for  you  in  heart  and  mind  ; 

The  name  of  every  friend  we  must  repeat. 

To  make  our  Christmas  pleasure  quite  complete. 
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SIMS  REEVES 

(who    died    OCTOBER    25,    1900). 

Fallen  is  the  master  !  silent  now  the  voice 
Whose  music  used  to  make  our  hearts  rejoice ! 
No  more  will  notes  we  all  have  loved  so  well 
Cast  over  listeners  their  resistless  spell. 
'  My  Pretty  Jane,'  'The  Message,'  and  '  My  Queen,' 
'Tom  Bowling,'  '  Maud,'  and  rosy  garden  scene, 
'  The  Bay  of  Biscay,'  and  the  storm  which  lay 
So  heavy  on  the  ship  through  '  all  that  day  ' — 
These  have  we  heard  him  sing,  and  felt  the  power 
Which  Nature  gave  him  as  her  priceless  dower. 
And  who  shall  tell  the  marvels  of  his  art 
When  in  great  sacred  themes  he  took  a  part  ? 
How  he  would  raise  emotions  in  our  breast. 
And  put  them  by  his  changing  tones  to  rest  ! 
Handelian  works  in  him  were  sure  to  find 
Interpreter  of  sym[jathetic  kind. 
But  these  delights  are  gone,  and  now  remains 
Remembrance  only  of  his  glorious  strains. 
We  that  have  heard  them  will  the  treasure  keep, 
Though  he,  the  wondrous  singer,  is  asleep. 
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THE  PERMANENCE  OF  FIRST  LOVE. 

Oh,  sweet  are  the  breezes  of  morning  in  May, 
And  sweet  in  the  grove  is  the  nightingale's  lay ; 
The  trees  in  fresh  raiment  are  waving  with  glee. 
And  in  field  and  in  garden  bright  flowers  we  see. 

But  what  are  the  bloom  and  the  joy  of  this  scene 
Compared  with  the  kingdom  where  Love  is  the  Queen? 
See  the  youth  and  the  maiden  in  yonder  green  bower, 
How  sweetly  they  yield  to  the  goddess's  power  ! 

No  rapture  we  feel,  be  we  ever  so  gay, 
As  we  journey  along  on  life's  varying  way, 
Exceedeth  the  bliss  which  fond  lovers  secure 
When  tlicy  tell  to  each  other  a  passion  that's  pure. 

True  love  that  takes  captive  the  juvenile  heart 
Is  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
In  the  years  which  may  follow  the  dawn  of  its  spell, 
When,  dropping  like  dew,  on  the  spirit  it  fell. 

Should  the  flame  in  our  bosom  once  ardently  burn. 
It  may  dwindle  sometimes,  but  will  ever  return  ; 
First  love  is  all-potent,  refusing  to  die. 
Though  to  quench  it  the  strongest  of  enemies  try. 
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AFFINITIES. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  with  goodwill  we  survey  ; 

That  fortune  may  bless  them  we  readily  pray ; 

But  their  presence  affords  us  no  striking  delight, 

And  we  do  not  grow  sad  when  they're  out  of  our  sight. 

Not  thus  do  we  feel  towards  the  iev^  whom  we  lend — 

They  are  always  but  few — the  sweet  title  of  friend  ; 

To  meet  them  brings  joy  we  can  never  mistake, 

And  to  part  from  their  presence  bids  sorrow  awake. 

Why  to  one  with  instinctive  affection  we  turn, 

And  in  others  no  power  of  attraction  discern, 

Must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  affinities  draw 

Into  closest  communion  us  mortals  by  law. 

What  we  see  in  each  other  to  lure  and  to  please 

We  cannot  explain  to  inquirers  with  ease  ; 

Sufficient  for  us  if  some  charms  we  behold, 

We  warm  at  the  view,  while  our  neighbours  are  cold. 

For  myself,  in  a  person  I  seek  as  a  friend 

I   would   wish   that  these  traits  should   harmoniously 

blend  : 
A  soul  he  should  have  sympathetic  and  deep. 
That  can  joy  with  exulters,  with  mourners  can  weep, 
Whose  fancy  can  picture  inhabited  earth 
And  the  pleasures  and  pains  always  coming  to  birth. 
I  would  have  him  desirous  with  stoutness  of  heart 
To  play  in  this  world  of  contentions  his  part ; 
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Have  serious  aims  as  he  passes  through  hfe, 

Be  a  doer  of  deeds  that  bear  witness  to  strife. 

But  let  him  reserve  in  his  spirit  no  room 

For  cloudy  depression,  despairing,  or  gloom  ; 

High  purpose  should  lead,  when  our  duties  are  done, 

To  lightness  of  heart,  and  enjoyment,  and  fun. 

Best  comrade  is  he  who  can  grieve  and  be  gay 

As  he  travels  along  on  life's  changeable  way. 

If  you  ask  me  what  further  in  friends  I  request, 

Ere  eacK'ardent  desire  in  my  soul  is  at  rest, 

At  once  I  exclaim  that  in  confidence  free 

I  find  what  is  always  most  pleasing  to  me. 

No  joy  can  excel  the  exchanging  of  thought. 

When  secrets  to  light  are  with  artlessness  brought, 

Each  telling  to  other  the  feelings  which  lie 

Securely  concealed  from  the  popular  eye. 

Most  pi»ecious  of  features  in  friends,  I  would  say, 

Is  the  opening  the  heart  in  this  exquisite  way. 

A  friend  should  be  faithful,  forgiving,  and  kind, 

To  the  faults  we  exhibit  not  purposely  blind, 

But  out  of  pure  charity  anxious  to  hide 

The  things  which  might  make  a  rude  world  to  deride  ; 

No  man  should  my  fellowship  ever  enjoy 

Who  could  carelessly  cause  any  creature  annoy. 

I  have  fully  set  out  what  I  ask  in  a  friend, 

And  my  story  now  reaches  a  natural  end. 

No  mortals  are  perfect,  and  most  of  them  show 

Some  blemish  to  check  admiration,  I  trow  ; 

So  Fate  may  decree  that  I  seldom  shall  meet 

Such  men  as  would  render  companionship  sweet  ; 
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But  the  thought  shall  console  me  that  prizes  we  gain 
At  the  cost  of  much  patience,  or  trouble,  or  pain, 
Afford  us  more  pleasure  than  treasures  which  lie 
Inviting  possession  just  under  our  eye. 
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